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Statue of Maj.-Gen. Joseph Hooker. 


Erected in the State House Park, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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INVITATION. 


ihe are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
@ © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he new equestrian statue of Maj.- Gen. 

Joseph Hooker, ‘‘Fighting Joe,’’ which 
has recently been set up in State House Park, 
Boston, is to be unveiled to-day, June 25th. 
Commemorative exercises of many and interest- 
ing kinds will mark the occasion. Fourteen 
members of the general’s family, eleven mem- 
bers of his staff, and many of the surviving 
generals of the Army of the Potomac have 
accepted the commonwealth’s invitation to be 
present. A grandnephew of the general will 
draw the ribbon that will loose the veil from 
the monument. Following the unveiling there 
will be a parade of veterans, regulars and 
militia. The evening ceremonies will take 
place at Mechanics Hall, the orator being Gen. 
Charles P. Mattocks of Portland, Maine, a close 
friend of General Hooker, and former com- 
mander of the Seventeenth Maine Regiment in 
Hooker’s old army corps. 

‘The statue, which is pictured on the front 
cover page, is a heroic bronze, the work of 
sculptors Daniel C. French and E, C. Potter. 
The height is approximately twenty-seven feet, 
the height of the red granite pedestal being a 
little more than half of this total. It is as 
the old soldiers remember Hooker in supreme 
moments that the intrepid commander is de- 
picted,— erect in the saddle, his gaze fixed on 
the surging lines in front,—and authorities con- 
sider the statue one of the best of the sculptors’ 
recent works. 


D™=s the six months ending with May, 
deposits in the Maine savings-banks in- 
creased two million dollars. That is a sure 
indication of the only prosperity that amounts 
to much—the kind that saves money as well 
as earns it. 


ewer none of the men who have dared 
the Atlantic in a small boat has attempted 
to cross and recross in the same summer, but a 
navigator who sailed from Gloucester J une 7th, 
in a fifteen-foot Swampscott dory, will try to 
do that very thing. He plans to proceed direct 
to Havre, France; by river and canal to 
Marseilles; through the Mediterranean Sea to 
Gibraltar, and thence to New Orleans and up 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, where he will 
exhibit his boat at the exposition. Business 
is business in this businesslike age, but it seems 
rather regrettable that a man should undertake 
a hazardous exploit with nothing in view except 
to make a show of himself if he succeeds. 
Seat roads, and steam roads, also, carry 
some passengers that do not ‘‘pay’’ in any 
sense of the word. ‘he brown-tail moth is 
in New Hampshire, with dangerous colonies 
established at Portsmouth and at Hampton, and 
it is morally certain that it went from Massa- 
chusetts by way of Newburyport and the 
trolley-cars—and nobody to blame for it, either. 
‘The police of Boston and of suburban towns 
have recently undertaken to keep drunken men, 
who are nuisances at best, and frequently 
offensive ones, from travelling on the cars, and 
long-suffering citizens hopefully watch these 
efforts toward decency. But unfortunately 
insect pests cannot be so rounded up and 
excluded. The only thing to do is to arrest 
them as soon as they arrive, and that is the 


course New Hampshire should try to pursue | said 


with the brown-tails. 


ecause his fellow citizens in Marquette, 
Michigan, did him a serious wrong, as he 
conceived, the owner of the ‘‘show place’’ of 
that locality bought a large tract of land in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and will set up upon 
it his half-million-dollar mansion. The work 
of taking it down began in April. Every stone 
was marked so that the house could be recon- 
structed here exactly as it stood in Michigan. 
As a matter of fact, there will be some changes 
from the original design, but these will be 
mainly in the nature of additions, and the 
seventy-five car-loads of building material will 
occupy the same position in the new house 
that it did in the old one. Of course none but 
a millionaire could do this sort of thing. Prob- 





ably none but an American millionaire would 
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| have the originality to think of doing it and 
the nerve to put it through. 


T= impulsive generosity of a good Shaker in 


West Pittsfield, Massachusetts, involved him 
in difficulties lately. Woodchucks had overrun 
the community’s lands, and when a juvenile 
hunter came along and killed eight, the Shaker, 
by way of encouragement, gave him eighty 
cents. From this it got abroad that a dead 
woodchuck was worth ten cents to a certain 
Shaker, and the unhappy man who so recklessly 
disbursed his wealth has been busy avoiding 
delegations of woodchuck-slayers ever since. 

On the whole, however, his plight is not 
much worse than that of some treasurers of 
towns in eastern Maine. Be it understood that, 
for the protection of timber land, the Maine 
Legislature at its last session placed a bounty 
of twenty-five cents on porcupines. The act 
was approved March 28th. Up to May 22d 
the treasurer of Cherryfield had paid bounties 
on five hundred and forty-six of the beasts. 
Some towns where heavy claims have been 
presented had not enough money in the treasury 
to meet them, and have had to call special meet- 
ings to authorize loans. Again, the law pro- 
vides that the noses and feet of the porcupines 
shall be burned, and a certain town treasurer 
so poisoned the atmosphere by such cremations 
that the local board of health went after him 
and ordered him to quit. Moreover, the towns 
will not get back the bounty money from the 
state treasury until some time after next 
December. For all these reasons a good many 
people are wondering if the law was quite 
worth while. But of course the boy trappers 
and gunners are not perplexed with any such 
doubts. 
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GAMES AND QUARRELS. 

here are poles of difference between Orien- 

tal and American children, declares Mr. 
Edmund Russell in Everybody’s Magazine, 
and the difference does not seem to be altogether 
in favor of the American child. The football 
and cricket style of bringing up may give rude 
health, but it does not foster elegance or 
improve manners. Mr. Russell describes some 
of the games boys play in India: 

There are games, kapati, something like our 
‘‘*tag,’’ and a good breathing at the same 
time, for one must say b-u-m-u-m-m-m as he 
chases, and cannot claim ‘‘caught’’ if he loses 
his breath. 

Bicchor resembles ‘‘ hop- scotch.” It is 
meee on one leg, the same, and .consists in 
icking an earthen vessel into a disk in the 
— of eight squares. 

An almost universal game is gillidanda. 
Boys choose ag of an equal number, having 
one as im’ ial judge. A sandalwood square 
is in turn a. by each boy — a paddle- 


shaped bat, and hurled in air. If one of the 
opposing faction catch the square, the propelling | ¢ 
boy is declared ‘‘dead.’’ This is perhaps the 


Vedie ancestor of our baseball. 

Do they fight? Well, there, too, they wear 
their rue with a difference. If h high-bred, one 
draws himself up and says, _ dignity : 

Ht ag | is division between us. 


The other may even reply, **T don’t care,’’ 
but it would be extreme to go so far as that. 
If of finer nature one should say: 

‘‘It distresses me so I could thrash the floor 
with my head.’’ Mind, never with your head, 
as rude little American boys might answer. 

This cold enmity does not last long, for soon 
the nobler will say, ‘‘Bhab’’ (the y ** is 
settled). They embrace and are friends again. 
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NOT THEIR HANDIWORK. 


hen Barnum and Bailey brought the first 

white elephant to this country, says the 
New York Times, they invited representatives 
from every newspaper in the city to view the 
curiosity before it was removed from the ship. 


The newspaper men were carried down the 
harbor on a tug, taken on board ship, - then 
taken below decks to see the sacred The 
whiteness of the elephant was nn above 
reproach, and during the dinner that followed 
in the cabin a young reporter said: 

Barnum, I don’t think that elephant 
is very white.’ 

Mr. Barnum looked at him a moment. ‘‘My 
boy,” he said, ‘‘when I was a very young man 
I was fond of going to sociables and parties. 
On one occasion I was sitting near the door of 
the town hall when my attention was called to 
a very pretty young woman who had just 
entered. Some one remarked that she had an 
extraordinarily brilliant complexion, and I un- 
wisely said I did not think it was real. She 
overheard the remark, and as she passed me 


** ‘Nature colored those cheeks.’ 

**Now, gentlemen,’’ continued Mr. Barnum, 
‘‘nature colored that elephant. But I assure 
you had he been made by Mr. Bailey and 
myself, he would be as white as the driven 
snow.’ 
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UNFORTUNATE CONNECTION. 


i ey is dissatisfaction with the public press 
of Cranbury, owing to the lack of con- 
structive knowledge displayed by the society 
reporter of the Cranbury Times. It is said that 
the paper may lose four important subscribers. 
The trouble originated with an account of the 
Perkins-Smith wedding, given by the society 
reporter, one portion of which read as follows: 
‘The bridegroom’s gift to the bride was a 
handsome diamond brooch; that of his father 
was a diamond hair ornament ; and there were 
many other choice presents in cut glass.’’ 
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CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of the Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 








BOSTON Institute and_Train- 


ing School. STAMMERERS' 123 Tremont St. Boston. 
SHORTHAND Typewriting, Bookkeeping, etec., in- 


dividual instruction day an evening; 
none too old to learn. Call or send Ty circular. Open in 
. Boston C l College, 18 Boylston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsuRY, MAss. _ Satvidenl pnchins. Send for 
pictures and circu APP, 8. B. 


When in search of health 
Come on and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 
illi 1 Academy for Bo 
Williston Seminary ,4cagemy for Boys. 
Prepares for or college or golentific and medical schools. 

poratories ‘a. Cc pom = wd and 


F nily yy caulpped 
Biol ew Athiette Feld, 1 mille a le wi straightawa 
track 63d year. JOSEPH H A. M., § 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s ‘Froehel - School 
Kindergarten Normal Classes, Preparatory and 


Preparatory and 
raduate 
courses. Music on kinder, in 
Catalogue. Address MI88 BR 




















neiples, toh lath Fear. 
COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowrnce for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-fourth year opens 
wee a 16th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near voity Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BOSTON, Mass. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, C [pte tnng Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

w. Elective courses in Lan ges, Sciences, 
History, ote. Military Drill. “ye 
about. vear. Geo. Emory F Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for igh and ay hogatioa. Laboratories. 
New gymna: um. cholarehy ips. A vissrone school life. 
American ideals. "Basasiotite pam . with many 


carefully qpoomted full-page illustra —_ “sent «a & on 
request. R. WHITE Principal, Wellesley Hills 
——" TI of used and unused 
105. YER ‘fnetuain Philippines, 
i“ Se 1} on 1, Japan, In ugal 
as Australia, Bul Bulgaria, Servia, ete., éte., $1 an 
tae) $2 S. Revenues and 250 Faultiess H nges, 


10c. ‘alee and 2c. ry for postage. 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, 55 Goot Street, Akron, 0. 


MY SITUATION 


With Boston & MAINE R. R. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
—H. B. Cox, Chelsea. Write to Burdett College, 694 
Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 


Wild MeEPre, FourtH season. 


A Boys’ Camp in the 
SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE. 
Eight weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship 
of college-bred leaders and high-grade boys. Coach- 
ing trip through the write mm Gone for iin 
trated booklet to IRVI L. — , Ph. B 
Friends’ School, Snosldince, R. 
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‘ Mass. College o' of Embalming. } 


( Chartered under Laws of Massachusetts. ) 

‘ Established in Boston and New York City. 

4 comptes Commee in the Art of Embalming 4 

¢ nd Funeral Directing. 

‘ TERM: 6 Wee ks. Diploma gives grad al 

first-class standipg in any sta (aq > 
Em sor pent Bureau connected with the Ly ames -> 

{ Booklet Free. Address all communications > 

4 311 Atlantic Avenue, vote > 

wre. 
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CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 

For You ng Men and Young Women. Lo- 
cation among he hills of Northern Central Mass. 
1100 feet above sea-level. Two hours’ ride from 

ton. Modern Buildings. Seve a ee A of 
Study. pusas Music Departments. W: — mayne’ 
Laborato’ Large Gymnasium. New thletic 
Field. Certificate Admits to Leading Colleges. 
$200 to $250 pays all necessary expenses S cor rd, 

room, tuition, ete. Catalogue sent on r 
H. 8. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has ey to 
improve ought to know about “)RAGON” 
Look I ad.in Jul 
WET LT Se nian rece: yo 
THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., CEME 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


























LEARN ELECTRO-PLATING 


he well-known Paragon 
Plating Outfit, with ac- 
companying printed in- 
structions and harmless chemicals 
enables any one to learn practical 
electro-plating ; it isadapted for house- 
hold use and small custom work. You 
ean gold-plate watch-cases, jewelry, 
ornaments, etc., and silver-plate 
knives, forks, spoons etc., and nickel- 
’ plate small articles of brass and steel. 
us, with supply of Gold. $2.50 
in llver or Nick 00 
With Gold and Silver and Nickel: 3:75 
Mailed on receipt of price by money-order or 
registered letter. Circulars and te napec ictus free. 
Manufacturers’ Plating Outes factor 
Porkshop and custom a ss Dept. 


nie & pe oe Ms 
(Agta. Wid.) 72 ‘Washington 8q_ South, Ni City. 











KEEP YOUR 
STOMACH WELL 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
habitual stomach weakness, im- 
proves appetite, digestion and nu- 


trition. It is a splendid tonic for 
all weak conditions. Insist on 
having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


at druggist can’t supply you we will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
Rowson CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R. 1. 














Rens s and Girls 


can round aA more healthful, rollicksome fun 
with a little cart like this than in any other wa 
Through the woods and fields they’ll go, to fish- 
ing ponds and picnic parties, putting a vim and 
vigor in them that will be big interest on your 
money, besides health and joy to them. 

Pictured here is a 


Pony Parkwood Cart 


that seats four or is easily arranged for two. 
Upholstered in Bedtord or Whipcord. Painted 
in colors. Wheels vary from 36 to 42 inches 
according to size of pony. All ironwork on 
these carts is hand-forged — not cast iron. 
There are other carts at other prices, but there 
is not a cart in the market the equal of this one 
for the money. Absolute reliability is the basis 
ofall our business. Price $95.00. 

FRED H. LUCAS CARRIAGE CoO., 
128-132 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











This School Fits Its Students 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurs 


through a study course in the 
theory of Nursing by carefully pre 


School of Nursing,| 
213 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

















Dent wait till your baby 
all out of order trying to ie 
on things that don’t agree with it 
and then try 


RIDGE’S FOOD, 


but begin with it and have a well 
baby from the start. Thousands 
of feeble, unpromising babies that 
could take no other nourishment 
have been saved by Ridge’s Food. 


Sold everywhere. Send for booklet ana 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 











SLADE'S 
Salad 
Cream 


An absolutely pure 
salad dressing, made 
from the freshest and 
most wholesome ingre- 
dients. 

Contains No Oil, 

No Preservatives, 

No Coloring, 

No Adulterations. 
The Most, Delicious 
Salad Dressing’ Known. 

49> Ask your Grocer for it. 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 13 India 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTRICALLY 
LIGHTED 
NOVELTIES. 


Search Lights, 
House Lights, 
Porch Lights, 
Canoe Lights, 
and 20 others. 
oy 
SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOGUE. 
Od 
ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO. 
Providence, R. I. 





SEND FOR OUR 
Electric Light Charm 
for Watch-Chain 
or Necklace. 


Made in Plain,Ruby, 
Blue, Green or Opal. 


10c. Each, 


and 2c. for postage. 
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Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
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Ww es the train, speeding 
northward, leaves the 
low, level country of 

southern Louisiana and enters 

the “‘piny woods’’ region, the 
engine seems, feeling firm, hard 
ground under its wheels, to give 

a great bound forward. 

The villages lie far apart 
here; rarely does a farm break 
the forest line along the track. 
At regular intervals, like sentry-boxes, stand 
the section -houses of the railroad. Rough 
cabins these are, in sparse clearings, with piles 
of cross-ties in front, chips and road-mending 
implements scattered round, and an overturned 
hand-car in the trench alongside the track. If 
the day were Sunday, the ‘‘section-hands’’ 
would also be seen playing cards. 

Around the last section-house in Louisiana— 
the next five miles taking the train over the 
border into Mississippi—the section-hands were 
thus enjoying themselves one bright Sunday 
afternoon. Their vociferous exclamations, oaths 
and guffaws of laughter in the stillness of the 
place and the hour, resounded discordant up and 
down the road. 

The cards, however, were not alone respon- 
sible for this. A jug of whisky contributed to 
the disorder. 

But just as the rays of the setting sun began 
to brighten the tops of the trees on the other 
side of the track, and when the forest on the side 
of the section-house began to grow dim with 
twilight, there arose a different sound in the air. 
As surely as the weather permitted open-air 
cards, it permitted what made the players pause 
and listen. A distant voice, clear and sweet, 
mounted higher and higher ; and when it seemed 
just about to soar ‘out of hearing, it was joined 
in the calm heavens by a flock of voices, as it 
were, for so they sounded at a distance, and 
then the tune and words of some old church 
hymn dropped safely down to earth. 

‘*Sister!’’ the section-hands would exclaim, 
and they would carefully lay by their cards to 
listen. 

Some would lie flat on the ground and gaze 
dreamily upward into the blue; some would 
reprop themselves against tree or stump and 
close their eyes, perhaps the better to see in the 
same direction. The faces of some would 
harden, of others soften, as they listened. 
Some would forget the jug; others, on the con- 
trary, remember it far too often. 

In the few seconds between the last note of 
one tune and the beginning of another, the 
“*boss’’ always talked about his family. He 
owed his title and position to his great size and 
long beard, and to his habit of ‘‘bossing’’ his 
companions in whatever they were doing, 
whether playing cards or drinking whisky, 
cutting cross-ties or mending a broken rail, 
much more than to any superior skill he pos- 
sessed over his companions. He never spoke 
of his family except of a Sunday evening, when 
he heard the singing, and when the singing was 
over he seemed to forget them again. 

Sister and her choir were, as usual, singing 
only to pass the time until the train came along 
—to see it pass was the weekly event of their 
lives. They were seated in their accustomed 
place, upon a rolling tree trunk, in a level spot 
just below where the railroad cuts through a 
large gravel bank. ‘The tree trunk seated them 
all comfortably, the eldest at the head, the 
youngest at the foot, in symmetrical order of 
age and size. Sister, the eldest, was the largest, 
almost six feet tall; Hannah, the youngest, was 
the smallest and most delicate-looking. 

They had carefully put on their shoes before 
leaving the woods, and when they took their 
seats on the tree trunk they as carefully removed 
their sunbonnets. It was their twisting, turn- 
ing foot-path that led them to this spot, not any 
choice of their own, and thus they owed to a 
benignant accident a secret and sweet pleasure ; 
for when they sang, an echo at this particular 
spot brought back to them what they sang in a 
marvelous manner. ‘Their separate and distinct 
voices returned to them through the evening air 
in @ blending harmony. When they were not 
singing they remained silent and quiet, looking 
at the forest before them on the other side of the 
road, or the sky above them, to measure the 
— of the sun, waiting, listening for some- 

hing. 

“*There ’tis!”” Hannah would always be the 
first to exclaim, for she had the quickest ears. 

There was always a space of several breaths 
before the others heard it—the small, faint dis- 
turbance in the atmosphere, that came whisper- 
ing down the railway-track, a tiny sound at 
first, like a trickling spring that one could catch 
in the hollow of one’s hand, but soon muttering 
like distant thunder ; then rounding and rolling, 


on faster and faster, louder and louder, until 


DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
** BUT YOUR MA, THEY SAY 


with a deafening reverberation the engine and | 
cars shot past. It seemed to gather up the noise | 
| behind it, and just when the last sound was 
| about to die away to throw it back in one great | 
ball of an echo. 

The shod feet stirred not; no quiver moved 
the sunbonnets held in the six pairs of hands; 
but in each pair of light-blue eyes a light flared 
suddenly into electric brilliancy, which, as the 
train disappeared, disappeared also, leaving 
the eyes dull and empty again. 

**Tt goes miles like we go inches,’’ remarked 
Caroline, the most stolid-looking of the group. 

‘*How you reckon,’’ asked Hannah, who 
was feeble of intellect as well as of body, ‘‘how 
you reckon the people gets out of it?’’ 

‘It stops long enough for that, I reckon,’’ 
answered Sister. 

**1 don’t see how it can stop when it gits 
agoin’,’’ persisted Hannah. 

Sister began to raise her voice again. She 
always sang once again after the train passed. 
The others never knew what she was going to 
sing until “‘she got up there,’’ as they expressed 
it; so they had to listen closely, ready to join 
in at the first cue. The usual short pause was 
allowed after each verse for the echo, and a 
long one after the end for the bouquet, as it were. 

When that died away in silence Sister usually 
gave her marching signal: ‘ ‘Well, I reckon we’d 
better be travelling.” 

They rose with drilled precision, and filed 
after her in regular order into the woods, along 
the narrow path that they had worn between 
their home and the railroad. 





| off their shoes, and tying the strings together, 
nearer and nearer, mile after mile, crashing | 
|the ornamental appendages in their hands. 


Halting a moment under the trees, they took 


set out again upon their march, swinging 











SHE WAS A NUMBER ONE.”’ 


Sister was always in the lead, Caroline next; 
then Cynthy, or ‘‘Pretty,’’ as she was nick- 
named, because she was the best-looking of them 
all—for Mary and Susan and Hannah were 
plain, like Sister. Cynthy’s light brown hair 
was curly instead of straight, and her com- 
plexion white and pink instead of sallow; and 
she had a laughing mouth instead of the fixed 
one of the silent women who live in the back- 
woods. 

The foot-path ran straight enough for about 
half a mile, until it came to a cane-brake, when 
it twisted and turned as foot-paths do through 
cane-brakes. Beyond this was a small swamp, 
with a faint glitter of water between the roots 
of the trees, that made Hannah always ask 
some foolish question, such as, ‘‘Sister, you 
reckon it sees ?’’ 

After the swamp they struck the rising 
ground, and now a short half-mile farther on 
they came to their landmark—a tottering, 
careening corn-crib, built of logs, and a remnant 
of a rail fence covered with blackberry vines. 
Crouching behind this, as if anxious, as a 
squatter’s cabin should be, to avoid observation, 
was their home. Of the same date and con- 
struction as the corn-crib, and built originally 
for the same purpose, it had been rescued from 
a similar dilapidation by rude appliances in the 
shape of a chimney and a vine-covered shed, and 
converted into a comfortable habitation. 

The open space about the cabin was not a 
clearing, but only a ‘‘deadening,’’ as the country 
people called it. The trees had been girdled at 


some long date before, and left to wither, die, | 


rot, and finally fall of themselves. A new 


‘growth had sprung up from amid the rotting 


trunks round the sides of the enclosure, but the 
center had been kept to its reclamation from 


which showed the usual squat- 
ter’s investment: a patch of corn 
and one of cotton, some rows of 
potatoes and cabbages. Pea 
vines, melon and pumpkin 
vines ran indiscriminately over 
the whole field. 

**Sister, you reckon I’d better 
put the kettle on the boil ?’’ 
asked Hannah, as usual, when 

the Sunday bonnets and shoes had been put 
away. And Sister, as usual, answered seri- 
ously, for she did not consider Hannah feeble- 
minded, only as she put it, ‘‘feeble-bodied, and 
with more delivery than recollection. ’’ 

Caroline went to feed the sow in her pen, and 
** Pretty ’’’ set out in search of her special 
charge, the cow. Mary had the chickens to look 
after. Sister, sitting on the steps of the cabin, 
‘studied out’’ the work to be done the next 
week. 

By the time the cow and the sow and the 
chickens had been attended to, came Hannah 
with her usual question : 

‘Sister, you reckon I kin take off the hominy 
now? It’s done.’’ 

**Yes, I reckon you kin take it off if it’s 
done, Hannah.’’ This meant that the supper 
was ready. 

After supper it was still twilight; they sang 
again, all together, and sang until darkness 
fell and obscured everything except the stars. 
These, as the darkness increased, seemed to 
drop low over the open field. 

The chirping and ticking of insects arose from 
the earth, and from a distant branch the hooting 
of a familiar owl was heard. 

“Shut up!’’ called out Hannah. ‘‘Sister, 
what you reckon he wants, hooting, hooting 
every night ?’’ 

Sister, instead of answering, began to sing 
again, and they all joined in. They did not 
sing so loud or so carefully as on the railroad. 
There was no echo here to bring their music 
back to them. What they sang went out into 
the great silence and stayed there. But their 
voices in the darkness and solitude carried a 
strain which the bright sunlit atmosphere never 
received, and a charm of which perhaps the 
girls themselves were unconscious. 

Sister, glancing up at her dial overhead, gave 
her usual signal: ‘‘Well, I reckon it’s time to 
go to bed.’’ 

Such had been the order since they could 
remember, Sister continuing what she had seen 
her mother do. The girls slept in couples, but 
not strictly according to age, for here the 
eternal order of their lives had been broken in 
upon. Hannah, who was a baby when the 
mother died, had been taken by Sister into her 
bed. 

The flickering light of the dip candle, which 
showed through the cracks between the logs, 
was soon extinguished, and over the place 
where it had shone fell the darkness of night. 
The infinitesimal sounds of the insects arose, like 
a mist in the stillness, and the heavy-footed, 
hard, embracing sleep of the tiller of the soil 
entered the room and took possession of the 
inmates. 

Hannah, alone of the six,—it was a part of 
her infirmity,—slept ill and restlessly. Dreams 
and visions tormented her, and sounds inaudible 
to the others held her awake, a strained listener 
through many of the heavy breathing hours 
of her sisters. And always, with her want of 
recollection, the sounds seemed new to her, and 
suggested impossible and portentous causes; 
and her companion would be awakened by a 
whispered, ‘‘Sister, you hear water running 
under the cabin?’”’ Or, ‘‘How you reckon all 
them leaves come to drop on the roof?’’ Or, 
‘*How you reckon all them crickets to git into 
the logs to-night ?”’ 

But Sister was never awakened too suddenly 
to give a sensible answer, even if the questions 
| were as absurd as to-night: ‘‘Sister, who you 
| reckon that is walking out there ?’’ 

*‘Oh, I reckon nobody, Hannah.’’ 

The answer soothed only momentarily this 
time. 

‘*Sister, who you reckon that is talking out 
| there ?”’ 

**T reckon it must be nobody, Hannah.’’ 

But again, after a few minutes of silence, the 
restless one began : 

“Sister, don’t you reckon you’d better go 
|and see who that is walking and talking out 
| there ?”” 
| **¥es, I reckon I had, Hannah.’’ 

** And take your gun, Sister.’’ 

**Yes, Hannah.” 

In some moods of the wakeful child a personal 

| inspection and report were the only efficient 
means of quieting her. Sister moved softly out 
of the bed, as she had done often and often 

| before, slipped on the gown she had cast aside, 
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took her gun and left the room, followed by 
Hannah’s watching eyes. 

The moon was just appearing above the tops 
of the trees in the forest line in front of the 
door of the cabin. The field, dark when she 
had gone to bed, was now bright with the light 
that magnified and beautified the mellow harvest 
upon which it shone. 

As usual, there was nothing to be seen in it 
to justify the phantasies of Hannah’s wakeful- 
ness. But for the benefit of the listening ears 
in the bed, Sister walked slowly and carefully 
round the cabin and out toward the corn-crib 
and the vine-covered fragment of fence. 

As she stepped from the dark shadow of the 
latter, she again paused to look about her. 
‘There was naught to be seen but the serene 
heavens above the clear-lighted field of their 
daily labor, the forest wall, black and sheer 
round it, and silvered, too, by the moonlight 
into a transfiguration of its real homeliness, and 
the square, sturdy little log cabin, holding its 
four robust sleepers and its one unquiet invalid. 

Suddenly Sister stopped. Hannah’s ears 
were correct this time. ‘There was whispering 
on the other side of the vine-covered fence. 

Raising her gun, she advanced toward the 
fence, but had made only a step or two when 
a man stepped from behind it, calling out 
quickly but pleasantly to her, ‘‘Don’t shoot, 
Sister, and don’t be scared! I ain’t here to 
harm you. I’m a family man myself.’’ 

He came into the bright moonlight so that 
she could see him distinctly—the tall, burly 
boss of the section. 

‘It’s nobody but me. I cleared the others 
out as soon as I saw you leave your cabin. 
They didn’t want to scare you or make you 
think they come to harm you. Land, no!” 

‘‘What you come for?’’ she asked, quickly 
and steadily. 

‘‘Why, Sister, what I come for?’’ said the 
man, shuffling from one foot to the other in 
unexpected embarrassment. ‘‘ Why, Sister— 
why—the fact of the matter is,’’ he scratched 
his head, ‘‘you turned the tables on us by 
coming out here. We counted’ upon surprising 
you with—that is, this here paper was to be 
stuck against your door, where you could see it 
the first thing in the morning. Land, we had 
no idea you would see us! We wasn’t going to 
let you know who did it. Here’s the paper—you 
can see for yourself.’’ 

He handed it to her. She did not take her 
hands off her gun to receive it, but asked, 
**What’s in it?’’ 

‘*Well, you could read it for yourself if there 
was light enough; but here is what I put down 
for myself and others.’’ As if he were serving 
a writ upon her, he held the paper before his 
eyes while he recited with emphasis: 

‘* ‘Sister, hearing that a party has come up the 
railroad to take possession of your land, and 
hearing, furthermore, that the land had been 
sold at a tax sale and bought in for a song; and 
furthermore, that you and all other squatters 
are to be warned off it under penalty of the law, 
we hereby resolve that we will see you through 
in case of trouble; and you needn’t take no 
notice of the warning.’ 

“You see, Sister,’’ dropping into a paternal 
aside, ‘‘no man can get here to warn you off 
without passing by either one section-house or 
tother.’’ 

‘“*T reckon we ain’t done the land no harm by 
living on it,’ said the girl, raising her head 
and straightening her shoulders as if the boss 
were the agent in question. 

‘*That’s just what we said, Sister, at the 
section-house there, when we heard the news. 
A fellow came along and told us, just after you 
all stopped your singing, and we don’t propose 
to have you disqualified off the land for no tax- 
sale purchaser; and we wanted you to know. 
We come here just as soon as it was plumb 
dark, and we calculated to wait out here until 
you all was asleep; and we’ve been here listen- 
ing to all your singing again—and the section is 
a God-forsaken kind of life—for singing.’’ 

‘*Tf—if,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘if we ain’t got 
a right to stay here we’d better go. We don’t 
want to stay where we ain’t got no right.” 

‘* You got as much right as any one, but you 
ain’t got the money; that’s the only difference, 
Sister, between you and him. They tell me,’’ 
he added, ‘‘you’ve been here since you was a 
little baby. Is that so?’’ 

She nodded to him. 

‘*They say you come here from the back 
part of the country, with no more truck than 
could go on an ox-cart.’’ She nodded again. 
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‘Your daddy, they tell me, was a mighty 
trifling, no-account man. He wasn’t actually 
worth his salt. Why, he fairly let himself be 


bamboozled out of a good farm there where he 
come from. That’s how he come down here 
and squatted on this piece of property. But 
your ma, they say she was A number one. She 
took hold and went to work down here, and 
she fairly run the family, even before her old 
man died. Everybody speaks well of her.’’ 

Sister had put her gun to the ground, and was 
now resting her hands on the barrel. 

“‘And when she died, they tell me, you just 
went and took hold in her place; and you raised 
the children and larned them like you was their 
mother. ‘They tell me there’s nothing you can’t 
do in spinning, knitting, weaving, cooking, 
soap-making, chicken-raising, log-moving, not 
counting planting, raising all the corn you need, 
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and making nigh on to a bale of cotton every 
year. ” 

The girl raised her head and nodded affirma- 
tively. 

‘‘And they tell me, Sister, that you have 
larned your sisters all you know—you—you 
larned ’em all, down to that poor little ‘half- 
witted one —’’ 

“Sister! Sister!’’ the clear, querulous voice 
of Hannah broke in upon them. ‘‘Don’t you 
ery! Don’t you let that man make you cry!’’ 
for Sister’s head was now bent over her hands 
upon the gun. 

‘* And therefore, Sister,’’ continued the boss, 
paying attention to no words but his own, ‘‘we 
are resolved not to let any man oust you from 
this property as long as he has to pass by a 
section-hand to do it; and I reckon he can’t get 
here unless he passes by some one of us.’’ 

‘*We ain’t done the land no harm,” repeated 
Sister, ‘‘by living on it; but if we ain’t got no 
right here, we ain’t going to live on it.” 

‘*Where would you go to, Sister?’’ asked the 
section-man, kindly. ‘‘Do you know of another 
place you could go to?’’ 

**T don’t know another place in the country 
excepting this, and the village ; and I ain’t been 
any further in that than the first store I come 
to.’”’ 

The man pondered. “You ain’t been toa 
church hereabouts, Sister? They are Baptists 
and Methodists mostly, hereabouts, they tell 
me.’’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, we ain’t never 
been to church sence—sence —’’ 

‘*And you ain’t never been to school ?’’ 

‘*No, we ain’t never been to school.’’ 

‘*And,’’ Hannah joined in, ‘‘we ain’t never 
had our ears bored, excepting Sister. Sister, 
show him how your ears are bored.”’ 

‘*But I reckon,’’ said Sister, ‘‘we could find 
some place like this, where we could make a 
living.’’ 

The moon was high now, and in the clear 
brightness each could see distinctly one another’s 
face. . Behind Sister were the five other girls, 
for when Sister had not returned, Hannah had 
waked each one to ask, ‘*Why you reckon don’t 
Sister come back?’’ and so all had 
come out in search of her. 

The man looked at them all in the 
moonlight, and then answered Sister’s 
question slowly and emphatically: 
“Sister, if there’s no place hereabouts 
where you and your sisters can’t find 
a home to make a living, then—God 
did not make this part « the country, 
that’s all!” 

“Tf we had done the land any 
harm,’’ said Sister, looking toward 
the field. 

**You do the land more harm 
by quitting it than by living on 
it, Sister. But you are right, 
Sister. Don’t you stay where 
you are not wanted—and, Sis- 
ter, you go where you are 
wanted—and,’’ varying his for- 
mula, ‘‘if you are not wanted 
in some part of the country, 
then God did not make that 
part of the country, that’s all.’’ 

There was a pause, a long 
pause of silence. Sister was 
studying, and the boss, too. 
Then came a _ half-stifled 
whimper from the group behind Sister. Pretty’s 
nerves had broken down under the strain. 
Hannah, who, if she could not think, could 
feel, spoke out in her clear, high voice: 

“Sister, don’t you reckon we got money 
enough now to —’’ 

The boss interrupted her. ‘‘Have you got 
any money, Sister ?’’ he asked, in a tone of awe. 

Sister told him the pitiful amount of their 
sales of cotton. She was keeping it—as all good 
countrywomen keep a hidden store — against 
the event of burial. It seemed, however, a 
large amount to the great idle man before her, 
who, in truth, hoarded nothing but work. 

‘*Land, Sister,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘if you’ve 
got money you can buy all the land you want 
hereabouts! Land’s dog-cheap, and money’s 
mighty scaree!’? He was apparently going to 
pause and gather self-conceit over the new 
phase in the situation; but before he had time 
for that there came from the dark forest behind 
him a multitude of counselors, in voices coming 
from behind trees, where the boss’s companions 
had hidden themselves instead of departing 
utterly, as he had told them. 

“Tom Lick! He told me a week ago he 
would sell his farm for anything he could get in 
cash !’’ called out one voice. 

“Old man Jones, he wants to sell! He said 
he thought he’d be dying tol’ably soon now, 
and he wants to sell his earthly possessions. ’’ 

‘*Widow Rice wants to sell !’’ 

And this one and that one and the other one 
—from behind a dozen trees came offers of 
property for sale. 

‘Sister, don’t you be fooled by old man 
Jones or Tom Lick or the widow!’ called out 
a voice louder than all the others. ‘‘You give 
me half cash down and your promise to pay, 
and take my twenty acres and cabin.’’ 

‘*That’s your chance, Sister !’’ 

‘*You jump at that, Sister !’’ 

So on came the voices in unanimous indorse- 
ment of this offer. For one moment the boss 











was taken aback by the disclosure of the trick 
played upon him by his companions, but he 
quickly shut off the voices. 

‘*You know, Sister,’’ he explained, ‘*‘Dick’s 
obliged to sell; he needs money. As for the 
farm itself, and the quality of the land —’’ He 
paused significantly. 

“*The land’s as good as any in the parish, 
and you know it!’’ shouted Dick to him. 

**You take it, Sister!’’ 

‘*It’s the place for your money, Sister!’’ and 
the voice came in bearing its chorus in favor of 
Dick’s land. 

“Dick’ll be glad to give it to you for ’most 
nothing, Sister,’? continued the boss. ‘‘He 
ain’t got no use for it, not having a family—and 
he’s got to pay his debts or leave the country. 
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Ain’t that so, Dick? Ain’t that a fair state- 
ment ?’’ 

‘Sister, how you reckon we’d git there?’’ 
asked Hannah, anxiously. 

‘*We’ll git you there!’’ came from the men. 
‘*We’ll run you over there in a hand-car.” 

**It’s right alongside the road!’’ called Dick. 

‘*We’ll move you there to-morrow before the 
agent comes along!’’ 

‘*We’ll get you in your own house, Sister, by 
sundown to-morrow !’’ 

All was thus rudely planned; so was the 
flitting executed. The section-men moved 
Sister and her flock to Dick’s cabin and farm 
the next day, and the event proved, according 
to the section-boss, that God had made that 
part of the country. 





A BEAUTY MASK 





James, looking up from 

the advertising columns 
of the morning newspaper. ‘‘Isn’t 
this fine! Here is something that is guaranteed 
to remove freckles. I think I must try it right 
away.’’ 

‘*T think you had better not worry about your 
freckles,’’ replied her mother, glancing at 
Eleanora’s Aunt Nan with a smile. ‘Do you 
remember what a time I had, Nan?’’ 

‘*Since Eleanora seems to inherit your vanity 
as well as your freckles, it might be well to 
tell her about that experience,’’ said Aunt 
Nan, laughing. 

‘*Mother vain, indeed!’’ cried Eleanora. 

“Oh, but I was!’’ confessed Mrs. James. 
‘At least I was frightfully ashamed of my 
freckles. I’ve outgrown them now,—you will, 
too, Eleanora,—but when I was a girl there 
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‘* HERE IS SOMETHING THAT IS GUARANTEED TO 
REMOVE FRECKLES.” 


was a procession of them down my nose, and a 
mass of them on each cheek. In vain I washed 
my face in dew an hour before sunrise, and 
bathed it in fresh milk, and wore a sunbonnet 
whenever I went into the garden. Your Aunt 
Nan knew how afflicted I felt, and was full of 
sympathy, dear soul!’’ 

Aunt Nan chuckled. 

*‘One day she came to me with an old book 
that she had found in the garret.’’ 

**T’ve kept it,’? Aunt Nan said. - ‘‘I’ll get it, 
so that Eleanora can see how the page was 
torn.’’ 

Mrs. James opened the volume. 

“Tiere is the page that your Aunt Nan 
showed me,’’ she said; and Eleanora, looking 
over her shoulder, read as follows: 


‘To remove freckles and dark-colored spots from the skin the fol- 


will be found valuable. 


maid of honor to the Queen, and is quite harmless} 


¥% Ib. almonds, mix with same quantity loaf su- 


lump of pure alum and pinch of salt. Pound 

jtar. When thoroughly mixed,.add one gill of honey ; one 
poonful of olive oil. Stir to a paste and spread on) 

oth. Wear two or three nights. The freckles will di 


**T remember that it was on a Tuesday that 
Nan showed me this,’’ continued Mrs. James. 
“On Thursday night Ada Brown was to give 
a large party in honor of Annabel Cross’s 
birthday. Nan and I were invited, and mother 
had made pretty white dresses for us. Now if 
I could only clear my complexion! As I look 
back on it, I think I was absurdly jealous of 
Annabel, who had a most beautiful complexion, 
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and it seemed to me it would be 
quite a triumph if I could sud- 
denly appear before her freed of 
my freckles. We had almonds 
and sugar and salt, of course. Nan found a 
piece of alum in her work-basket, and dis- 
covered that there was honey in the preserve 
closet, and we bought some olive oil at the 
drug-store. 

**The tar bothered us. A pound seemed a 
good deal, but Nan reminded me that tar was 
very healing and nice for all sorts of things, 
and volunteered to bring me some from Mr. 
Brown’s store. 

**Mother went out that afternoon, and Nan 
and I busied ourselves preparing the wonderful 
mixture. We got it made and put away before 
she came home. I did not care to confide my 
plan to her, for I was almost sure she would 
pronounce it silly. So I brought my punish-. 
ment upon myself. 

“Soon after supper I went to my room, 
pleading a slight headache, and with Nan’s 
help was speedily in bed, with the ‘beauty 
mask’ tied over my face, It was a cloth 
smeared thickly with the compound and spread 
carefully across my cheeks and nose. I had 
not expected to find it very comfortable, but I 
was hardly prepared to have it pull and burn, 
as it began to do almost at once. 

** “Oh, it will stop hurting in a few minutes,’ 
Nan assured me. 

***T shall have to sleep on my back all 
night!’ I complained. ‘If I turn over I’m 
afraid my face will stick to the pillow. I 
know that some of that mess is going to leak 
out from under the cloth.’ 

“*T don’t believe it will,’ Nan told me. 
‘Tar always hardens after a little while, you 
know. Then you’ll be all right.’ ; 

‘*T didn’t know whether it was the hardening 
or what, but after Nan left me I grew more 
and more uncomfortable. But I tried to suffer 
heroically, thinking of the admiration that my 
improved visage would rouse on Thursday 
evening. 

‘*Suddenly through my open window I heard 
the sound of laughter and many voices, —among 
them Annabel’s,—and then the door-bell rang. 
What could be the matter? I sat up in bed 
suddenly, and caught at my plaster to keep it 
from slipping down over my mouth. 

“In a moment Nan came running up. ‘O 
Sue,’ she said, ‘it’s a surprise-party for you! 
Ada got it up, and everybody’s come—with ice- 
cream and all sorts of things. Mother sent me 
to help you dress.’ 

***How lovely!’ I said. 
this.’ 

**But I couldn’t take off the beauty mask. 
It seemed to have grown fast to my face. Panic 
seized me. ‘O Nan!’ I cried; and Nan, as 
frightened as I, took hold of the cloth and 
pulled until I couldn’t stand the pain. ‘It will 
never come off!’ I sobbed, and threw myself 
weeping on the bed, while Nan ran for mother. 

“There was no surprise-party for me that 
night. My mother worked over me for hours, 
I think, with oil and alcohol, but a good deal 
of the plaster clung to my face 
after all her efforts. 

***?’m afraid this will be a 
matter of days,’ mother said, 
and I remember I answered, 
wildly: 

***Oh, I don’t care, mother, 
if only I’m not quite disfigured 
for life!’ 

‘“*Then she asked where I 
had got such an idea of a beauty 
mask, and I showed her the 
torn page; and worried and 
distressed as she was, she could 
not help a smile. 

***You put in a pound of 
tar, Sue?’ she asked me. ‘I 
know that old recipe. What it 
really said was, ‘‘Pound in a mortar.’”’ I 
don’t think it would have done your freckles 
much good, anyway, though probably if you 
had followed it correctly you wouldn’t have 
experienced quite such painful results.’ 

**T spent the next two days in the seclusion 
of my room. By Thursday evening the last 
vestige of tar had disappeared, but my face 
was so sore and raw that I didn’t care to go to 
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Ada’s party. As it turned out, my skin suffered 
no permanent injury from my attempt to beau- 
tify it, but neither did I lose one single freckle. 





IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


OON after we re- 
S turned to Auckland 

we happened upon 
a new enterprise, which 
promised well; and for 
that reason, perhaps, we 
were the more willing to 
give up sheep-herding. 

That season there had 
begun to be a demand 
from England and from 
the United States for 
what is termed ‘‘mottled 
kauri.”’ It is used in 
making tables, cabinets, 
fine chamber sets and 
the wainscoting of ex- 
pensive houses. I have 
previously spoken of the kauri pine, the most 
valuable of all New Zealand timber-trees. It 
grows to a height of one hundred and fifty 
feet, and is often found ten feet in diameter. It 
was from the fossil gum of the kauri that 
Southey and I made our first start in ‘‘ Brighter 
Britain.’’ Kauri lumber, sawn into boards or 
exported in huge, squared logs, is now carried 
to all parts of the world. Mottled kauri is to 
common kauri lumber what ‘‘bird’s-eye maple’’ 
is to common maple—that is, a handsome and 
valuable variety, much prized for expensive 
finish, veneers and cabinet-work. The mottling 
consists of dark, wavy tints running through 
the log, and sometimes resembles long ostrich- 
plumes, branching off sidewise from the center. 
When polished down and varnished, these give 
beautiful effects. Naturally such wood com- 
mands a high price. Fine mottled kauri boards, 
indeed, are worth from two hundred to four 
hundred dollars a thousand feet. 

On reaching Auckland we went to call on 
Mrs. Macumber, whom we had known at 
Rotorua when the pink and white terraces were 
destroyed. We found her in some anxiety on 
account of timber-thieves who had been robbing 
her kauri lands on the west coast of Auckland 
Province. 

Now that the market for mottled kauri had 
become so brisk, these rogues had begun to 
range through her unprotected forests, felling 
and floating out trees which they found to be of 
the mottled variety. They could ascertain this 
latter fact only by chopping recklessly into the 
tree trunk, and consequently were greatly 
injuring scores of noble trees which they did 
not attempt to steal. 

Mottled kauri is most frequently found in 
trees growing on rocky soils, and the mottling 
is supposed to be caused by a progressive con- 
striction of the sap-wood of the tree by the outer 
bark. 

Mrs. Macumber had reason to believe that a 
hitherto trusted land agent had been in league 
with rogues to defraud her. In fact, her 
losses had become very exasperating. 

‘*You dear, good Yankee boys!’’ she ex- 
claimed that evening, when we called at her 
house. ‘‘I can trust you. I am going to make 
you so good an offer this time that you will 
have to stay here and help me. I have decided 
that all my mature kauri timber had best be 
cut and sawn into lumber at once—to save it. 
If you will undertake this, and furnish one-half 
the money for mills and labor, we will share 
the profits equally.’’ 

During the following week we made a tour of 
inspection through the timber-lands of Mrs. 
Macumber’s property. These lands lay around 
Marakopa Harbor, on the coast southwest of 
Auckland. 

Oddly enough, it was the ravages made by 
the lumber-thieves that led us to the discovery 
of a large tract of kauri of the mottled variety 
on the rocky slopes of the Castle Hills. These 
rogues had secretly prospected all the forests of 
the coast. We found that they had been carry- 
ing on extensive operations here, hewing and 
dragging out logs. A rapid creek flows down 
trom the hills to tide- water at Marakopa 
Harbor, and it was here that our first sawmill 
was placed. The creek furnished abundant 
water-power, and vessels of a thousand tons’ 
burden could enter the bay and load at a jetty 
below the mill. 

Six months were required to build and equip 
the mill, and the transportation of the great 
logs down to it from the hills presented an even 
more difficult problem. The ground was too 
rough for horses. At last, thanks to Southey’s 
happy tact in dealing with the natives, we 
were able to hire, in place of horses, a ‘‘team’’ 
of Maoris. 

At the outset we opened a store, where we 
kept corned meat, canned goods, sugar, hams, 
blankets, gaily colored calicoes and ribbon, 
which we offered in exchange for labor, and for 
nothing else. Thirty or forty natives were 
living at Marakopa Harbor when we went 
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And since that time, Eleanora, I have thought 
it best for young girls who have freckles to let 
well enough alone.’’ 











CHAPTER FOUR. 


there, and this number 
was within a year in- 
creased to nearly three 
hundred. Our old friend, 
Chief Para-te-manu and 
his daughter, Purita, 
heard at last that Southey 
and [ were at the harbor, 
and came down there to 
live, along with the re- 
maining eleven members 
of their tribe. 

Southey possessed a 
remarkable gift for win- 
ning the affections of the 
Maoris. To begin with, 
he liked them and was 
always generous toward 
them. The result was that he could manage 
them about as he pleased. 

Our Maori timber team would furnish fun 
enough for a play. It was unique. In time 
we mustered about sixty men and large boys. 
They were strong fellows, but all of them 
were needed to draw one big kauri log. Up 
in the hills we had eight white axmen and 
sawyers at work felling the large trees and 
sawing the trunks into logs twelve feet long. 
Many of these logs were eight feet in diameter. 
A slab was hewn off one side and the end 
‘‘searfed’’ down, to make the under side like 
the broad runner of a sledge, so that it could 
be drawn over rough ground and stones. 

The white loggers do this part of the work; 
and here it may be said that in New Zealand 
we are rarely troubled by strikes among our 
workmen. If workmen are dissatisfied with 
their wages they notify the arbitration board. 
Their case is promptly examined. If the 
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board thinks that the employer should pay 
higher wages, he must do so without parley. 
If it thinks the wages are just and right, the 
workman must resume work. 

But to return to our Maori team. Imagine a 
big, mottled kauri log, eight or nine feet in 
diameter, slabbed and scarfed, ready to go down 
the mountain to the sawmill. 

First I have to drive a strong iron staple into 
the forward end, through which to reeve the 
drag-rope. This drag-rope is a hundred feet in 
length and as thick as one’s ankle. The sixty 
Maori men and boys seize the rope and stand at 
attention. 

Old Chief Para-te-manu, or whoever is master 
carter for the day, mounts the log, baton in 
hand. He whoops, and all their eyes sparkle. 
Then, brandishing his baton, he begins a kind 
of chant, like this: 

“Tako kai! Ewaha! Ewaha!’’ and a 
great deal more, for some moments. It is 
forcible language, and the substance of it is, 
**Now, my hearties, do some tall pulling!’’ 

The team responds with a long squeal, an 
utterly indescribable sound that can be heard a 
mile. 

The chief then jumps up two feet clear of the 
log, makes his baton fairly whistle round his 
head, and yells: 

**Haeme! Haemiee! 
(Go! Go it! Go it hard!) 

With a tremendous yell all sixty of them start 
on the keen run down the mountain. The big 
log dances after them. It bumps and bounds 
and grinds through dirt. It leaves bark and 
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splinters on sharp stones. But for half a mile, 
without a rest, it goes swiftly. How the old 
chief keeps his place on it has always been a 
mystery to me. But unless the log rolls quite 
over, or turns a complete somersault, he never 
gets off. 

After half a mile he cries, ‘‘ O-ee-whoo-ooo0 !”’ 
and all come to rest, breathing hard, but shout- 
ing with laughter and in a gale of joyous excite- 
ment, for they like the exercise immensely. 

After five minutes the chief begins to mark 
time with one big bare foot on the log. All 
resume their places at the rope, and when the 
baton whirls and ‘‘Haeme! Haemiee! 
Haemi-eee-uuu !’’ comes again, away they go 
for another half-mile. And so on down the 
mountain, until the ‘‘brow’’ above the mill is 
reached, where the log is rolled into the mill- 
pond. 

I remember one day that this team of ours 
brought down a certain log that had nearly six 
thousand feet of mottled kauri in it, a distance 
of three miles in thirty minutes. 

After resting for half an hour, they are 
usually ready to go back for another log. <A 
Maori team, however, takes a great many 
holidays. To get the village over a marriage 
or a death frequently requires the better part of 
a week; and there is never any saying when 
we may run into a period of tapu, and that 
may take a month! 

Tapu is an old rite common among Maoris 
and other South Sea Islanders. It would 
require a book to explain it. In fact, no white 
man ever has explained it. When a Maori is 
born, tapu comes into the world with him, 
deep-rooted in his heart and mind, and it stays 
there until he dies, although I doubt if he ever 
understands it himself. It is a kind of instinct. 

If anything serious happens in a place the 
place is tapu, and no one must set foot there 
for a long time, weeks, maybe, or months or 
years. For example, if a rock or a tree falls on 
a native the place and the tree, or rock, are 
tapu. No one may go near them. The 
tohunga, or native priest, or the chief, smears 
the tree or the rock with red ochre, and hangs 
up his old coat, shirt or blanket there, as a kind 
of scarecrow, to show that the place is tapu; 
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This is also true of a house in which a native | 
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suddenly dies, or a river 
in which one is drowned. 
It is at once made tapu. 
No one may enter that 
house or fish in that 
river. 

This is not all, or in- 
deed the hundredth part 
concerning tapu. When 
you think you know 
what it is, you will learn 
something about it the 
next day which seems to 
contradict all you have learned. It is a waste 
of time for a white man to study it. He will 
never understand it. 

At our sawmill tapu has been a great bother. 
In the summer of 1894 it stopped our work for 
five days, and but for Southey’s ready wit and 
tact in dealing with the Maoris, might have 
hindered us the entire season and caused a loss 
of many thousands of dollars. 


I had cautioned the old chief time and again | 


not to draw logs down the mountainside at 
such a breakneck pace, but to no purpose. 

At last what I had so often feared happened. 
A large log got to rolling at a steep place faster 
than the team could run, and rolled over one 
of the hindmost natives, a fellow named Te 
Son-e-ke. By the use of levers we extricated 
his body promptly, but he was dead. 

1 could not induce the men to pull the log 
again. They stopped work, chanting some 
sort of dirge. 

Fearing tapu, I started up the mountainside 
in haste, and summoned our white loggers to 
help me get the log down to the mill. 

We were not quick enough. When we 
reached the log Para-te-manu and a tohunga 
were there, daubing it red, and had hung up the 
chief’s old striped blanket on a pole beside it. 
It was already tapu, and I knew better than 
to touch it. They also tapued the road where 
Te Son-e-ke was crushed. 

The Norse barkentine, Hansa, was in the 
harbor to load a cargo of our lumber for Amster- 
dam. We lacked sixty or seventy thousand feet 
of enough to fill her, and had for several days 

















been sawing every log as fast as it was drawn 


down. And here we were, tapued, the mill 
idle, the barkentine lying there, partly loaded. 

Southey and I were at our wits’ end. It 
was very exasperating. I was for taking the 
sailors, millmen and loggers and breaking the 
tapu by hauling the red log down to mill and 
sawing it. But Southey, who knows the Maoris 
better than I do, said, ‘‘No, don’t do that. 
There’s no saying what might follow.” 

We studied on the problem all that evening, 
and could see no way out. But the next morn- 
ing, very early, Southey came into my room, 
smiling broadly. ‘‘Norman,’’ said he, ‘‘you 
have more blood than I have. Are you willing 
to lose a little of it to raise the tapu ?’’ 

*Yes,’’ said I, ‘‘if it won’t hurt too much.’’ 

“Oh, it will hardly hurt at all,’’ said he. 
**Roll up your sleeve.’’ 

He tied a string about my arm, above the 
elbow, and then, with his penknife, punctured 
the vein just inside the bend of the elbow. 

After drawing about half a teacupful of 
blood, he set me free, and said, “‘Come on, now; 
we will do a little tapuing on our own account.’’ 

No one was as yet astir. We went round to 
our store door and unlocked it. Southey then 
used his gill of blood to make the steps and 
threshold look as if something terrible had 
happened there. Te also stuck up an old coat 
of mine on a stake before the door, and then 
sat down near by, bareheaded, with his arms 
folded and his eyes fixed on the ground. 

““Go back to bed,’’ he said to me, 
out of sight all day.’’ 

By sunrise numbers of the Maoris began to 
appear at the store, as usual, to get their sup- 
plies, for they now depended almost wholly on 
the store for food, and raised few pigs and 
potatoes. Southey pointed to the steps, and 
in melancholy accents bade them behold his 
brother’s blood, erying out in the Maori lan- 
guage, ‘‘Take care! Take care! The store is 
tapu!’’ 

You can trust a Maori to understand that. 
They drew off, looking horrified. Southey sat 
there all the morning, the picture of dejection 
and grief. 

Having the store tapu was a rather serious 
Before 
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The next day passed; but on the third day 
old Para-te-manu and the tohunga, who were 
bright enough to see through the plan a little, 
came round to open negotiations about raising 
the embargo on the store. Southey was inex- 
pressibly sad, and gave them little encourage- 
ment. He listened most respectfully to all they 
said, but he was apparently plunged in grief. 
I kept out of sight. 

The next morning they came again and 
argued the matter at length, but Southey was 
too melancholy to reply. Famine was now 
wrestling with superstition. On the fifth day 
a ‘‘trade’’ was made. Para-te-manu agreed 
to take the tapu off the logging road if Southey 
would take it off the store. The tohunga 
chanted the usual tupeka (tapu-lifter), and 
the tapu was declared off in both places. That 
kauri log has remained tapu, however, from 
that day to this. No one has ever touched it. 
We shifted the logging road fifty feet to one 
side of the spot where it lies. 

But for Southey’s stratagem, it is doubtful if 
we could have had our team working again 
for three months. Such is tapu. 

At present writing we are still shipping 
mottled kauri, which has proved a very profit- 
able business. From a financial point of view, 
we have done well in New Zealand. If ever 
I regret that we emigrated to these islands, it is 
because the hard work of the first two years 
here brought on the lingering disease from 
which my comrade and partner still suffers, and 
from which he can never recover. He is not 
much worse, however, as yet, and with great 
care may hold his own for several years to 


come. Our success has been due to his ready 

wit and his happy faculty for making friends. 
THE END. 
“eee 





A MOUNTAIN TRAGEDY. 


By Herbert K. Job. 


snow lay deep over field and forest in 

western Connecticut, as I started out to 
climb Leonard Mountain and search for the 
nest of a pair of great horned owls. 

About half-way up the mountain I came to a 
level place on top of a great snow-drift, a sort 
of arena, where a tragedy had recently been 
enacted. The whole arena was marked up 
with fox tracks, and in the middle of it were the 
remains of a crow scattered all about, here a 
wing, there some tail-feathers and other patches 
of black plumage. Absolutely nothing else was 
left; the fox had ‘‘eaten crow’ thoroughly. 
As if crow meat were not sufficiently tough, 
bones, feet and bill had been served for dessert. 

And ‘‘thereby hangs a tale’’—a fox tale and 
a crow tale. How can a fox catch a crow? | 
know of two ways, and here is one of them. 
The hunter sets a steel trap for a fox. He 
places the open jaws carefully under water 
in a brook or spring-hole at the base of the 
mountain, and places a tempting morsel of raw 
meat near by. Meat is scarce in the woods in 
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snowy February, and even the cunning fox will 
often waive a point of safety to get some. So 
will the watchful crow. Very likely the crow 
will see it first, and in trying to reach it, get a 
foot fast in the trap. Then the fox comes trot- 
ting along. Snow-drifts are no impediment to 
him, nor does he consult the weather bureau as 
to when it is safe to venture out, although 
certain other animals, like the woodchuck, are 
in the midst of their winter’s nap. 

When he sees the crow we can imagine how 
he is all smiles. First, perhaps, he picks up 
the dainty titbit of chopped muskrat flesh; 
then, inviting the crow to dine with him, he 
tears the poor bird out of the trap and carries it 
up the mountainside among his native rocks, to 
get away from the unpleasantly suggestive odor 
of man and trap. Then comes the banquet—a 
very one-sided affair. 

But there is still another possible version of 
the tragedy. The woodpecker, the nuthatch 
and the chickadee do not mind the snow, for 
they can always find the nutritious insect 
‘‘grub’’ in the bark cupboard all ready for 
breakfast. But the crow, with his clumsy bill, 
cannot do as well. 

Crow parties, starving in the woods because 
their food is buried, come forth to search the 














O true record of rail- 

road hazards can be 

made that fails to 
give reom to the causes and 
consequences of trains run- 
ning away. This peril is 
present at every step of rail 
movement, especially in the hill 
regions. When the fact is 
remembered that throughout every moment 
of night and day the whole breast of the land, 
from ocean to ocean, is ateem with speeding 
trains, — hundreds of thousands of cars and 
coaches rushing forward on flying wheels,—the 
marvel is that men are able to make the loosened 
forces behave so well. 

Wheels, millions of wheels, harnessed in iron 
bands, bridled with brakes of steel and grit, yet 
turning on oiled bearings and spurred to flight 
by scalding steam—these are the little slaves 
that bear man and his belongings to and fro, 
these and their treachery are the trainmen’s 
deepest care. The molders have a grave concern 
when casting them, and there is close inspection 
when the wheels are driven on the axles by 
hydraulic pressure. Moreover, the division car 
‘‘tinks’’ are always sounding them for flaws. 

The tinks are the smutted chaps who tinker 
the little slaves and their strap-steel harness. 
You hear them rapping on the wheels with 
their hammers during the day, when, perhaps, 
you sit chatting in the parlor-car, or maybe at 
night when you wake or doz in your berth. 
As they smite the wheels, they are always 
listening for the clear, musical note which says 
the sturdy disks are perfect. If the voice of a 
wheel is hoarse and flat, then the wheel is 
cracked, and the car is thrown in on the station 
siding and left behind. 

Davie Holme’s father was a car tink. The 
fact has not overmuch to do with the matter of 
this record. Davie’s Uncle Alex was an 
engineer. That was of greater moment in the 
making of the story, for it was his train that 
ran away and wrought peculiar havoc at 
Banquo Bend. As for Davie himself, he was 
hardly a common boy; but whether he was an 
uncommon dunce or was possessed of uncommon 
talent, was not wholly clear to the inhabitants 
of Banquo Bend. However, the Alex Holme 
runaway solved the problem. 

The region of the runaway and the scene of 
Davie Holme’s peculiar activities lay in a 
notched and ragged angle of the Sangre de 
Christo Range in Colorado. The village 
sprawled in a green basin where Silver Creek, 
bringing sweet water from the springs of the 
inner range, pitches itself down like a big bright 
horseshoe on the floor of the fertile basin, just 
before the stream pushes out of the bench lands 
into the great valley of the Arkansas. 

The transportation business of the Southern 
Central was largely freight, a deal of this being 
crude ores from the mines of the range going 
down to the smelters at Pueblo. There were 
also trains of spruce and cedar, telegraph-poles, 
lumber and divers sorts of goods, and two 
passenger-trains each way. 

From Banquo Bend all loaded trains had to 
be helped northward up the range, and for this 
work three engines were stationed at the Bend. 
The trains could come down easily enough; 
indeed, the main labor was to govern their 
descent sufficiently to keep them on the rails. 
Three times during the comparatively brief 
history of the road a train had broken loose on 
the upper range grade. 

One of these trains piled up on a curve two 
miles above the Bend; the others clung to the 
steel and came down through the village like 
wind-splitting comets, one to end in collision 
on the edge of the plain, the other to be side- 
tracked twenty miles south. 

In view of this never ceasing menace of trains 
falling down from the range, it seemed a bit 
worse than foolish to erect buildings for human 
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roadsides, and even venturing near the barn, 
look wistfully at the comfortable poultry 
eating their sumptuous breakfast. The less 
robust of them become pitifully weak. One 
wintry night, as the crows are roosting in 
the hemlocks on the steep mountainside, some 
bounding bird heart grows sluggish with the 
pitiless cold, and after a time the dying sleeper 
falls. 

A lank, hungry fox has his eye upon that 
crow roost. He hears a flutter and a feeble 
caw, and is quickly on hand. A dying crow 
is at his mercy. Pitifully emaciated is the 
poor frame, but the fox is not in a condition to 
be critical. Another caw, and all is over for 
the crow. A convenient spot is chosen, and 
voraciously the fox breaks his long fast. 
Another fox, perhaps, hears the crackling of 
bones, and comes; there is snarling and prob- 
ably fighting. No wonder the snow is beaten 
down! 

As I read this tale from the fox seript in the 
snow, I noticed an odor and another kind of 
track. A skunk had been hungry, too. After 
the fox had gone he had slunk furtively into 
the place of feasting. But it was poor fare that 
had been left for him. Skunks have little use 
for feather-beds. 


HE SHOWED HIS FATHER THE DEVICE, 


AND FOR ONCE WAS ENTHUSIASTICALLY PRAISED. 


habitation directly below the elbows of sharp 
curves at the base of the mountains. 

But at Banquo Bend there was a signal 
instance of this lack of judgment, and that—of 
all things!—in the erection of the schoolhouse. 

There had been critical whisperings that 
interested motives had caused the purchase of 
the site in order to enhance land values at that 
end of the town. To be just, the spot was 
exceedingly pretty—a green slope pitching softly 
toward Silver Creek at the north edge of the 
village; but putting its beauty aside, the 
situation was atrocious. 

Just here was an acute curve, lying at the 
foot of the long stairway of grades that with 
tortuous twistings lifted trains over the range. 
Should a train get beyond control in the descent, 
its speed and driving momentum would inevi- 
tably reach the maximum at this curve above 
the Bend schoolhouse. Should such a train 
escape from the rails and hurl itself down the 
slope forty feet in a direct line, it would—well, 
one may fancy with a shudder what would 
result should a heavy train and locomotive, 
running probably one hundred miles an hour, 
strike a frail wooden building containing three 
teachers and one hundred and fifty children! 

There had been occasional murmurings about 
this danger. The railroad people had been 
concerned, but a longer and softer curve could 
not well be made except at great expense; so the 
roadmaster had contented himself by causing 
the outer rail of the tangent to be sharply 
elevated and both rails solidly anchored from 
beneath with steel clutches, so that the liability 
of the rails turning under pressure should be 
minimized. Besides, a threat which continues 
long comes ultimately to be regarded with 
indifference; and had not trains passed and 
repassed this curve through seven years without 
disaster, even including two trains that ran 
away ? 

Davie Holme was not precisely eccentric, for 
he was normally full of boyish pranks; but he 
had a sort of fever for making unheard-of 








things. He invented a vehicle, the motive 
power of which was a system of coiled springs, 
and which was to perform wonders. It did; 
for upon its first trial it ran away and smashed 
itself, and would have smashed Davie also but 
that he landed in Silver Creek. 

Davie then turned his ingenuity to the better 
control of the horse. He contrived an electrical 
bit, the purpose of which was to control and 
restrain fractious or runaway horses. This bit 
consisted of a small steel bar, to be placed in 
the animal’s mouth, with insulated wires lead- 
ing back to a battery in the carriage. When a 
driver felt that his horse was becoming unman- 
ageable, he was to turn on the battery and 
charge the bit by a simple movement of his foot. 
Davie contended that the shock to the animal 
in the region of the mouth would cause the 
brute to recoil, and thus bring it to a standstill. 

This contrivance proved rather too effective, 
for the first horse to which it was applied 
promptly rose upon its hind feet in terror at the 
sensation of having its mouth full of electric 
needles, and sat down in the front part of the 
carriage, to the consternation of the driver and 
the injury of the vehicle. 

It would hardly be courteous or merciful, 
however, to enumerate all the queer things the 
boy’s brain evolved. But a hint of things that 
he did or did not do while attending the 
Banquo Bend school is necessary. To say that 
he was a perplexing mystery to his teacher is 
stating the case mildly. He was singularly 
swift in the mastery of his lessons, but his mind 
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was so set on extraneous tasks that he often 
lost sight of his lessons altogether. 

‘You will have to leave off the attention you 
are giving to outside projects and study and 
keep up with your classes,’’ said the teacher, 
‘for I shall have to put you back in the infant 
class or expel you from the school. It is not 
fair to the other pupils to allow you to demor- 
alize them by your present course. ’’ 

Davie saw the justice of this, and made a 
brave effort to correct his ways. But habits of 
mind or strong mental tendencies are not easily 
controlled, and presently Davie began a series 
of inventive pranks that brought him to disaster. 

It would not be wise to describe in detail the 
process by which the teacher was electrically 
shocked in his chair, why those who took hold 
of the faucet of the water-cooler suddenly 
screamed and jumped, or how the bell in the 
cupola on top of the house was made to break 
out ringing at the most unexpected and untimely 
moments. But Davie Holme knew, and the 
principal and the members of the school board 
found out, and then—well, then Davie was 
expelled. 

Clearly the boy was humiliated and sorry. 
By nature he was too honest to affect an uncon- 
cern or bravado that he did not feel. His 
mother wept, but did not upbraid him. His 
father rapped the wheels angrily, and predicted 
sad things for Davie. 

In his disgrace, the young offender kept much 
by himself, but he was far from idle. The tinks 
had an odd little repair-shop beside the track 
at Banquo Bend, a shop fashioned of two old 
box cars set end to end upon the ground. Ina 
corner of one of these cars Davie had his study 
and his ‘‘works.’’ His father growled and 
wished him back at school, but the Bend school 
was closed against him. He had brought 
disgrace upon himself, and must establish 
himself anew in the favor of those who loved 
him by the only known process—the doing of 
meritorious deeds. 

Davie wanted a scientific education, —that was 

















a part of his dream,—to go at last to a poly- 
technic school and become a great civil engineer 


and inventor. But he seemed very far indeed 
from this as he sat in disgrace at his work- 
bench in the corner of the old box car. Still, 
dreams are often converted into realities by hard 
work, and Davie was surely busy. 

Davie knew that by laying the ear against 
the rail one may often hear the approach of a 
train while the wheels are yet half a mile or 
more distant. This simple phenomenon set 
the youth thinking, with the result that he 
secured several telephone receivers, and secretly 
stole off up the range grade some six or seven 
miles. There he took from a bag a number of 
little boxes, in each of which was one of the 
telephone receivers, connected to a single dry 
battery cell. Digging a hole between the ties, 
he placed the tiny apparatus beneath the rail, 
with the mouth of the receiver close to the iron. 
Then he soldered one of the connecting wires 
to the side of the rail, and carried the other 
wire across and soldered it fast to the opposite 
rail. 

Following the track down the mountain, he 
fastened these little contrivances under one or 
the other of the rails, at distances of a mile or 
more. At the repair-shop in Banquo Bend he 
laid two insulated wires to the track from his 
corner of the cars, burying the wires from view 
in a wooden trough and soldering them fast, 
one to the right and the other to the left rail of 
the track. These wires he then attached to a 
battery and a telephone receiver by his work- 
bench, and the metallic circuit was complete. 
The rails, joined continuously by fish-plates and 
lying on seasoned ties, which, for the most part, 
lay in broken stone, formed an excellent conduc- 
tor, save when rain or wet snow conveyed the 
electric current to the ground. In that dry and 
high region the circuit was usually good. 

The installation of the Banquo Bend end of 
Davie’s strange ‘‘plant’’ took place at night. 
Old Tim Morgan, the night wheel tink, shared 
the secret alone with Davie. He was enthusi- 
astic and interested. 

‘‘Sure, if it works, me lad,’’ said the old 
Irishman, ‘‘it will be nice t’? have. Thin we’ll 
know if th’ byes are slidin’ th’ wheels, if 
there’s any flat tires or brakes down, an’ we’ll 
know where th’ thrains are, an’ whin ’twill 
be safe t’ take a snooze. An’ should they be 
runnin’ away—sure, we’d be able t’ get out of 
th’ yard afore they struck us.” 

That last intimation expressed the fear which 
for a long time had been in Davie’s mind—a 
runaway, the anchored curve, the schoolhouse, 
and his father in the yard at Banquo Bend. 

The first time he held the receiver against his 
ear he looked cool, but his heart was quivering. 
For a time the telephone was silent. Then 
there came a soft purring sound that grew into 
a heavy murmur, as if a bass string in some 
mighty instrument was being rubbed by a 
finger. This was followed by a continuous roar 
of mingled noises that lapsed slowly away and 
sank again into half-musical purring. Mail- 
train Number Two was coming down the 
mountain! It had passed over the first receiver 
some six miles away! 

Davie’s brown eyes shone, his fingers trem- 
bled. He handed the receiver to old Tim. 
‘*Listen!’’ he said. ‘‘In about two and a half 
minutes you will hear them cross the second 
phone.’’ 

When the minutes had passed and the old 
tink had listened to the strange sound record of 
the coming train, he grabbed Davie and hugged 
him. ‘‘ Ye’ll be Prisident o’ th’ United States 
wan 0’ these days!’’ 

Davie laughed. He did not sleep that night, 
but sat listening to the coming and going of 
trains on the slope of the range. The next 
morning he showed his father the device, and 
for once was enthusiastically praised. That 
was on a Saturday at the beginning of June. 
On the following Monday occurred the Alex 
Holme runaway. 

Alex’s engine was a “ six-driver,’’ and 
weighed nearly one hundred tons. She was 
built for pulling and pushing. With her huge 
body and low-hanging, tremendously powerful 
frame, she looked that day a mighty bulldog 
of force as she set her iron nose against the rear 
of freight Number Seven, and started up the 
mountain. Nine miles up the range, Alex 
found south-bound ore-train Number Ten on a 
siding with her engine crippled. He hooked 
his engine in ahead, and started to bring the 
huge cripple and the train down the mountain. 
A mile down the grade from the siding Alex’s 
engine, holding hard against the enormous load, 
blew out a cylinder head, and in two minutes 
more the train and the two engines were rushing 
down the mountain, lost to all control. 

Wild work was done on the runaway. Brakes 
were twisted until fire jetted from the wheels ; 
such steam as could be used was thrown on, 
but the tremendous weight of the whole mass 
drove downward inexorably. The little slaves 
under the cars were bent on destruction. In 
despair Alex and his peril-encompassed com- 
rades at last abandoned the train, and the 
avalanche of wheeled matter swept downward 
toward Banquo Bend. 

In the schoolhouse below the anchored curve 
children were studying and teachers were listen- 
ing to classes. Down in his corner, under a 
tiny window of the box car, Davie was figuring 
on an electrical problem. At times he lifted the 





























receiver to his ear. Alex was up the mountain. 
Would he come down ahead of Number Ten or 
behind it? Davie wondered if he could tell by 
listening. 

At last, as he held the receiver against his 
ear, there burst in it sounds like a roar of 
drumming thunder, then a flood of hissing, 
grinding, pounding noises; then a dwindling 
echo and sudden silence. A train had crossed 
the first receiver with awful noise and startling 
brevity of time. Davie leaped to his feet, and 
a pale ring closed about his lips. Number Ten 
was running away! 

It was quite one mile and a half to the next 
receiver. He snatched the telephone again, 
pressed it against his ear, and fastened his gaze 
on a little clock above his work-bench. In a 
few seconds less than one minute and a half 
a wild storm of sound clashed in the receiver. 
Davie dropped the instrument and leaped 
through the door into the sunshine with a scream 
on his lips. His father was working under a 
ear. The boy shouted to him the news of the run- 
away, and turned and fled straight up the main 
street of Banquo Bend toward the schoolhouse. 
He went as only one may go who leaps with 
every cord and muscle straining to outfoot 
approaching death. He had on no hat or coat, 
and as he flew forward passers-by heard a 
peculiar crooning, suffering noise coming from 
his parted lips, prayer unsyllabled and involun- 
tary welling up from his laboring heart. 

He went into the doorway of the schoolhouse 
like a living bolt, and with a ery of warning on 
his lips. 

**Out! out! out! ’’ he shouted. ‘“‘ Number 
Ten is running away! The train will jump 
the curve and go straight through the house! 
Get out! Get out!’’ and he went bounding up 
the stairs to the second floor, shrilling the cry 
at the top of his voice. He burst into the room 
like a whirlwind. ‘‘The train! The train! 
The runaway! I hear it! I hear it! It will 
jump the curve! Run for your lives!’’ he 
cried. 

The teachers saw his blanched face and wild 
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eyes but a moment, for Davie caught up a little 
tot from one of the front seats and rushed out 
and down. 

The next moment pupils and teachers, thrilled 
and mastered by they scarce knew what, rushed 
panic-stricken from the house. They poured 
across a little gully and up the side of a hill, 
with Davie at their head. There they turned 
and waited, panting and paling with terror. 

In less than a minute the train came, envel- 
oped in a clamor of thunder—two great engines 
and eighteen cars of heavy ore, rushing down- 
ward in smoke and dust, without a human hand 
to guide or control them. 

As the train struck the sharp curve above the 
schoolhouse, the group on the hillside saw it 
rise and plunge headlong down the bank. The 
great engines swept through the track at the 
sharp point of the curve as if the rails were 
straw. There was a cloud of smoke and dirt 
and spurting sheets of fire, great strips of sward 
curled in the air, tons of ore-bearing rock 
bounded upward. Then the iron avalanche 
smote the school building. There was an 
appalling crash, a vision of bursting timbers 
and flying plaster and mingling objects, and the 
train plunged onward, careening, buckling 
upward and falling into silence in wild disorder 
at the bottom of the slope. 

The schoolhouse lay in ruin. The watchers 
on the hillside turned with drawn faces to one 
another. Through the efforts of one whom 
they had half-despised and never wholly under- 
stood, death had passed them by. 

To set down all the tender things which were 
said, to tell of all the kindnesses that were done 
for Davie, would make this record overlong. 
But a few things may well be noted: The 
Banquo Bend schoolhouse was built in a safe 
place, and the Southern Central straightened 
the acute curve. In due time Davie, owing to 
the Southern Central’s gratitude and generous 
aid, went away to a scientific school ; and when 
the years shall have brought him manhood and 
larger knowledge worthy and even great 
achievements may be expected of him. 
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BY THE 


HAT are you 

going to be? 

This is a ques- 
tion which a young 
man begins to ask 
himself early in life; 
the earlier the better, for then he will shape his 
training with reference to his intended career. 

To us older men there is something very 
attractive in the thought that the boy’s life is all 
before him. For the man in middle life every- 
thing is fixed. He may have realized his expec- 
tations or he may have failed to do so; but he 
cannot go back to begin over again. In his case 
a good doctor may have been spoiled in order 
to make a poor clergyman, but it is useless to 
regret. He can only go on and make the best 
of what he now sees was a mistaken choice. 

With the young man it is different. He has 
not yet made his choice, and his future is 
therefore, in a certain 
sense, in his own hands. 
To be sure, the same 
mistakes will be made in 
the future that have been 
made in the past. Out 
of any hundred boys who 
are choosing their careers 
some, through ill health, 
bad habits, lack of energy 
or other causes, will fail. 
But any one of them 
has at least the chance 
of success. 

It is not strange that 
young men hesitate so long sometimes before 
deciding on a career, for as long as they remain 
undecided so many possibilities are open to 
them; and these possibilities shrink so sadly 
the moment the choice is made. 

It is a serious fact in life that while a man 
may choose his vocation, he cannot choose the 
consequences of his choice. Once his career is 
determined, the whole tenor of life is in great 
measure determined with it. 

Whether he will be required to read or have 
an opportunity of reading; whether he may 
travel at times or be required to travel all the 
time; what kind of friendships he will form, 
and who are likely to be his companions—these 
and a great many other things depend upon the 
choice he makes of the kind of career he will 
enter upon. ° 


ORAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER. 


By Maternal Affection. 


THERE is, if we stop to think about it, a 

_ Sreat deal of determinism, in spite of free 
will, in our lives. There is even some in the 
very choice itself. Nothing seems freer or more 
Spontaneous than the decision a young man 
arrives at some morning when he concludes 
that he will go to college. But think of the 
elements entering into his life that have made 
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that decision possible in his case, and that enter 
into the life of another young man and shut out 
the possibility of such a decision. 

A man’s antecedents and environment have 
much to do with this generic choice of which 
I am writing. One is poor and cannot have 
the advantages of education, another is reared 
in an atmosphere of learning and refinement. 
This one has power of initiative and seems 
independent of forces that would naturally shape 
his life, and this one, following the line of least 
resistance, drifts into his father’s calling, by 
and by succeeds him, and ‘‘carries on the busi- 
ness at the old stand.’’? Many a young man 
was foreordained by maternal affection long 
before he was ordained by the laying on of 
hands. 

Tn the clergyman’s case, we speak of his pro- 
fession as his calling, and with the implication 
that he does not take this office to himself. 
How far beyond aptitude 
and inclination and the 
trend of circumstances 
does this ‘‘call’’ reveal 
itself to the consciousness 
of the clergyman? The 
chain of causes that lead 
men to this holiest of all 
callings is as natural as 
those which make other 
men lawyers, statesmen, 
merchants, editors. This 
fact should not seem to 
abate the sacredness of 
the minister’s calling, 
but it may serve to show that there is a very 
serious side to every life, and that in a very 
real sense we may look upon every legitimate 
career as a calling. 


Every Life a Trust. 


HY should not every man feel a certain 

sense of responsibility for the way in 
which he fulfils the duties of his station? In 
the case of public men this is recognized. 
‘*Public office is a public trust.’’ 

But is not every life as it impinges on the 
lives of other men, and is charged with duties 
and responsibilities, also a trust? The hum- 
blest business may be a high calling if entered 
upon in a proper spirit, and the holiest calling 
may be degraded by the intrusion of motives 
that are suggestive of greed and gain. 

If we were putting the question to a young 
man in regard to the occupation he intended to 
follow, we should probably ask, speaking in a 
personal way, if he were going into business or 
intended to take up a profession. By a conven- 
tional use of words, the various avenues open 
toa man seem to present themselves at this point 
of bifurcation in the road of life. 

Just what the difference is between a business 
and a profession may not be very clear, for men 








very commonly enter professions under dis- 
tinctly commercial notions of what constitutes 
success. But I suppose that the underlying 
distinction is this: A business man enters upon 
his calling for the purpose of making money. 
He may have very benevolent ideas as to the 
use he intends to make of money, but his object 
in his business is to make it. A professional 
man is supposed to enter upon his calling 
as a servant of his community, and his object 
should be to place his professional skill 
at the disposal of his fellow men. 

It is true that there are men in all 
professions who have sordid 
and purely commercial ideas of 
what they wish to accomplish ; 
and it is also true that the most 
public-spirited and benevolent 
lawyer or doctor or clergyman 
needs an income on which to 
live, and expects to secure it by 
means of his profession. But 
the benevolent idea is neverthe- 
less the mark of a profession as 
distinguished from a business. 
The clergyman’s salary, the 
doctor’s bill and the lawyer’s 
fee are on a somewhat different e 
footing from the wages, salaries +S a.-~ 
and profits of ordinary business. 

The majority of those who read this article 
will probably go into business, and would like 
to know, perhaps, if the writer thinks that a 
college education would be of advantage to them 
from a business point of view. That will 
depend upon the way in which they employ 
their time while they are in college. If they 
make good use of their opportunities, there is no 
doubt that their four years in college will be 
very valuable to them. The high places in the 
commercial world call for trained intellects, and 
the man who is capable of deep and clear think- 
ing, and who, moreover, has acquired the art of 
apt and elegant expression, has a great advan- 
tage in the business world over the man who 
lacks mental discipline. 

But if a man goes to college for the sake of 
comradeship and social pleasure, and without 
an intellectual purpose that will help him to 
overcome the temptations to idleness which are 
sure to beset him, he would do far better for 
himself by spending the four years allotted to a 
college curriculum in acquiring the commercial 
virtues of promptness, accuracy and obedience, 
and by the stern discipline of a business educa- 
tion. 


Face to Face With the Question. 


UT whatever be the training with which a 

young man enters upon his business career, 
he must, if he wishes to get the best out of his 
business, decide whether this business is an end 
or a means to an end. If it is the first, he will 
end in being a mere money-getter, and life will 
have few pleasures outside of accumulation. If 
the second, then the work of accumulation will 
be that of securing the means which will pur- 
chase pleasure or opportunities of culture or 
ability to do good. So, sooner or later, every 
man finds himself face to face with the question 
as to what a man should live for and what the 
desirable outcome of life is. 

He may not be rich,—only a few can be rich, 
—but the question how he should use his accu- 
mulations is a very important one. The sense 
of obligation in regard to the use of wealth is 
growing, and one of the hopeful signs of the 
times is the fact that so many men of wealth 
are realizing their obligations to society in the 
use they make of it. 

The men who have most fully realized their 
obligations have discovered that there is no 
better way of serving the highest interests of 
mankind than by the 
diffusion of knowledge. 
But the law of love will 
never have its fulfilment 
in the lives of men until 
it controls the making as 
well as the spending of 
wealth. This, after all, 
is the greater lesson that 
yet remains to be learned. 

Some of those who read 
these lines will undoubt- 
edly go into the three 
liberal professions of 
medicine, law or theol- 













ogy. 

Mr. Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton spoke of medi- 
cine as the profession 
that called for and in its 
prosecution implied the 
widest liberal culture. 
There is no other pro- 
fession whose patent of nobility is older. The 
age of Pericles, which gave us great generals, 
great statesmen and great men of letters, gave 
us also Hippocrates. 


From Hippocrates to Lister. 


7 may be very difficult in a profession which 
is so progressive and whose most valuable 
literature is in contemporary periodicals for a 
man to keep up his acquaintance with the great 
writers of the past; but it seems to me that if 
I were a physician I should by all means wish 
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to know the history of my profession, from 
Hippocrates to Galen, and from Galen to 
Boerhaave, and from Boerhaave to Harvey, 
and from Harvey down to the days of Simpson 
and Lister, two who hold high place in modern 
surgery—the one by making it painless, the 
other by making it safe. 

I incline to think that medicine is perhaps 
the most benevolent—some think it is the most 
jealous—profession. Doctors do more gratui- 

tous service than any other class of 

men. They see more of the sorrows 
| of life; they come into closer touch 
| with its frailties; they share our 
domestic confidences as 
no other men do. 

The physicians do not 
live much before the pub- 
lic, and yet they have a 
field for the exercise of 
public - spirited benevo- 
lence. It is to them that 
we must look for sound 
views in regard to the 
public health, and they are the 
men to lead in all public ques- 
tions respecting sanitary problems, 
and the philanthropic movements 
that contemplate the care of the 
sick and the prevention of disease. 
There is no profession that tends so much to 
cultivate in its members the humane virtues of 
sympathy, benevolence and kindness; and al- 
though a man may have the emoluments and 
fame that come only to a few, he has a happy 
lot who in the practice of his calling follows 
the footsteps of the Great Physician, and goes 
about doing good. 





The Door to Public Life. 


HE door to public life in our country is the 

profession of law, and this is one of the 
reasons why so many of the brightest men 
choose it. 

Like any other profession, it can be degraded ; 
and it is more easily ‘‘commercialized’’ than 
any other because it is so closely related to 
the ordinary transactions of business. The 
liberal side of the profession must be kept in 
view if it is not to degenerate to a trade, and 
the lawyer is not to be looked upon as simply 
a vender of expert knowledge. 

What gives the profession its dignity is the 
fact that it is a moral force, and represents the 
agency that protects rights and adjusts differ- 
ences and settles disputes between men—is, in 
fact, the arbitral tribunal between individuals 
which some are hoping to see established 
between nations. 

Law is founded in justice, and the idea main- 
tained by Sir Frederick Pollock that a lawyer 
is not bound any more than other men to be a 
moral philosopher seems incorrect. For there is 
no profession, unless it be that of the clergy- 
man, which brings its members into such direct 
relations with fundamental ethical problems as 
that of the law. 

These two professions are very closely related. 
Time was when men like Grotius handled the 
problems of jurisprudence and theology with 
equal facility. Time was when the Lord 
Chancellor of England was an ecclesiastic;: and 
although these two professions seem to have 
drifted far apart since the days when, in the 
mellow light of cathedral windows, the marriage 
of law and theology was effected, it is still to 
the great profession of law that we must look 
for the decisions which lie on the border-land of 
ethics and jurisprudence. 

It is for the members of this profession to say 
whether the principles which have shaped our 
civilization in the past shall continue to do so, 
and whether the religion of the Nazarene is 
equal to the task of imposing the restraints of 
that civilization on new peoples. 

The work of the lawyer stretches far 
beyond the pale of private litigation. To set 
up government, to enact laws, to police a 
people, and to train them to the enjoyments 
of civil franchises—this is the task to which 
in the course of events this nation has been 
appointed; and the legal profession must in 
the nature of the case be the chief 
agent in its performance. 

The phenomenal world has a 
spiritual side. The interpretation 
of this spiritual side is the work 
of the ministry. 

The scope of this calling is very 
wide, and the calling itself is as 
comprehensive as it is sacred. It 
implies a religious view of the 
world. It involves a metaphysical 
account of the cosmos. It postu- 
lates God and the soul. It teaches 

7 an imperative morality. It sees 
all life under the rubric of duty, and it pre- 
scribes conduct on the basis of divine law and 
personal immortality. 

The dignity and the responsibility of this 
calling surely no one will question. Let me 
hope that some of those who read these lines 
will be moved to consecrate their lives to its 
service. 

But whatever your occupation, may you live 
under the influence of great ideas. Forget self 
for the sake of others. Bear, brave, serve; and 
whatever be your calling, may you in the end 
receive the prize of the high calling of God. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


B” and others who regard noise and patri- 
otism as synonymous have nine days left 
in which to wonder how they would celebrate 
the Fourth of July if cannon crackers had 
never been invented. 


M advertisement of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment of the army asks for proposals to 
furnish seven thousand five hundred pairs of 
white summer trousers. Not ‘‘pants.”” Law- 
abiding citizens will take notice. 
~~ Burroughs says that if there are not so 
many birds in the West as in the East, 
there are more wild flowers. Nevertheless 
there need be no sectional jealousy. The West 
can always say that a flower in the hand is 
worth two birds in the bush. 


5 he good men do is not always interred ‘with 
their bones. It was announced last month 
for the first time that the five-thousand-dollar 
anonymous contribution which headed the 
national subscription for the relief of the starv- 
ing Cubans, before the Spanish War, was 
made by William McKinley. 


A French journalist is worried because there 
is no distinctive word for citizens of the 
United States. He suggests ‘‘ Unistatists.’’ 
A Toledo, Ohio, man thinks this is too long to 
become popular, and recommends ‘ Unitos’’ ; 
but the Cleveland Plain Dealer, regarding this 
also as too long, suggests dropping the first 
and last syllables, leaving ‘‘It.’’ 

mall American towns and cities ought to be 

interested in a report made by the United 
States consul at Hamilton, Ontario, on the 
paving in that city. He says that tar-macadam 
roadways have been built in the business part 
of the town for sixty-eight cents a square yard, 
and that they are almost as good at the end of 
four years as when first made. Either asphalt 
or brick costs two or three times as much, and 
is not so durable. 


7 suggestions of interest to every college 
were made by the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth, the Memorial-day speaker at Yale. 
One was that the graduates of the college who 
lost their lives in the service of their country 
should be commemorated by a suitable building 
or other monument; the other, that all gradu- 
ates of the college who have done distinguished 
service, whether civil or military, be invited 
to be present at the Memorial-day exercises of 
the college. In such ways is patriotism fostered. 


‘“‘Treedom, home life and content of heart’’ 
were some of the possessions for which a 
former member of the President’s Cabinet 
declared himself thankful, when speaking at a 
publie dinner recently. He had been referring 
to our multimillionaires, and the blessings of 
which their great wealth almost necessarily 
deprives them, and ‘‘I-am glad I am not a rich 
man,’’ he said. A great many thoughtful people 
feel the same way—especially those who are 
able to add, ‘‘I am glad I am not a poor man.” 
i= mothers are not the only ones who 
want their baby baskets daintily trimmed. 
A woman in Geneseo, New York, missed two 
lace collars that she had put on the grass to 
dry. She put out a third the next day, hoping 
to catch the thief. To her surprise, a robin 
came after it, and carried it to her nest in an 
apple-tree, and wove it in with the other two 
that were to surround her young when they 
were hatched. If the other birds follow this 
new fashion, lace collars will soon be at a 
premium in that part of the country. 
Five life positions in the government service, 
to which a salary beginning at twenty- 
seven hundred dollars a year is attached, have 
been going begging this spring. They are 
in the corps of civil engineers in the Navy 
Department. After five years’ service the pay 
is increased, and at the end of ten years it is 
thirty-five hundred dollars. There must be 
either a dearth of civil engineers, or the demand 
for them in ordinary business must be so great 
that the pay offered by the government does 
not tempt them. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt: this profession offers greater attractions 
to young men than it did twenty years ago. 
ne by one the treasures of the ancient 
world disappear. The campanile of St. 
Mark in Venice followed the example of the 
‘one hoss shay,’’ and collapsed almost without 
warning, and now comes the news that Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s famous painting, ‘‘The Last 
Supper,’’ in the convent of Santa Maria, Milan, 
is hopelessly ruined through the dampness 
and decay of the wall which it had adorned. 
Although it had frequently been repainted, one 
still felt, as he looked at it, that he was seeing 
the work of the great Italian. Hereafter one 
must be content with the sketches which Da 
Vinci made to guide him in his task of deco- 
rating the wall of the convent. 
hysicians are calling attention to the alarm- 
ing increase of pneumonia. Figures com- 
piled by the health commissioner of Chicago 
show that in 1900 the disease stood side by side 
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with consumption, as regards the number of 
deaths throughout the whole country, and that 
since then the mortality rate in the one has 
increased and in the other has fallen. Pneu- 
monia, therefore, may now be said to have 
displaced the ‘‘great white plague’’ as the most 
terrible human scourge. Good evidence of the 
highly communicable character of pneumonia 
comes from Chicago, where thirty-eight cases 
occurred among the three hundred employés 
of the county treasurer’s office, and eight 
resulted fatally. The evidence of contagious- 
ness is in one respect encouraging, for it will 
lead to the establishment of the same safeguards 
as those which have checked consumption. 


* © 


A WORKING PAIR. 


You and to-day! a soul sublime, 
And the great pregnant hour of time. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


‘ * © 


THE VOICE OF THE SEA. 


oets beyond number have sung of the irre- 

sistible call of the sea to dwellers on land. 

The impulse to 

Push off and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows 
is as old as Ulysses; and although oars have 
given place to sail and screw, the impulse is 
the same. 

There are continually fresh manifestations 
of this desire of man. One of them is the 
surprising plan for a nautical preparatory 
school. The idea is to equip a modern auxiliary 
sailing ship with all the conveniences of a first- 
class boarding-school, fill it with boys preparing 
for college, and set sail for foreign shores. 

All the usual school studies will be pursued, 
with the addition of history lessons taught 
on historie spots, &@ la Squeers, and of naviga- 
tion and seamanship. A cruise will last the 
greater part of a year, and four years will 
complete the school course. 

Another expression of the impulse is the 
school for nautical training established in one 
of the seaboard cities. There, in a large room, 
are six little vessels of diverse rig,—from cat- 
boat to ship,—mounted on wheels. The masts 
reach to the high ceiling. The sails and 
rigging are complete in every craft, and enable 
the student to learn the rudiments of the sailor’s 
work. 

The scientific part of his training is no less 
carefully provided for. ‘Thus men are fitted for 
the merchant marine, boys for the naval 
academy, and yachtsmen for practical manage- 
ment of their boats. 

These two instances are mere straws indica- 
ting the direction of the wind. It is a whole- 
some sea - breeze breathing into our crowded 
modern life the freedom and stimulus of open 
spaces. With it comes the old challenge of 
nature to deeds of hardy manhood, to quick, 
intelligent decision and surely acting eye and 
hand. 

* © 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN. 


ritish statesmen have in recent years begun 
B to consider the best way to bind the differ- 

ent parts of the empire together. For- 
merly the idea prevailed that the colonies would 
become independent some day, and it was 
thought that the mother country would have 
done’ its full duty if it had qualified them for 
independence. But the British ambition to-day 
is not to be the mother of nations. 

The tendency of present purpose was indi- 
cated in the discussion in Parliament last month 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech urging 
preferential tariffs for the benefit of the colonies. 
The prime minister approved the plan, and 
declared that the time had come for the public 
discussion of the wisdom of continuing a tariff 
for revenue only. He said, further, that unless 
the mother country gave some preference in the 
home market to the products of the colonies 
*‘the empire could not be brought to the same 
plane of fruition as had occurred in the case of 
the United States.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain, in the course of the debate, 
said that if the people gave a mandate to the 
government he would call another colonial con- 
ference and negotiate with the colonies on the 
basis of such preferential tariff as the country 
desired. 

Although the terms ‘‘protection’’ and ‘‘free 
trade’’ were used in the debate, the issue is a 
larger one than the adoption of a new fiscal 
policy. There is involved in it the welding of 
what is now an empire merely in name into a 
compact and homogeneous political unit which 
shall be an empire in fact. The prime minis- 
ter’s reference to the United States, which is a 
group of states that have internal free trade, 
but a protective tariff against the rest of the 
world, suggests the ideal before the minds of 
the British government. 

The plan is to reconstitute the empire on the 
basis of a family,—mother and children,—each 
member deriving strength from the connection, 
each gaining substantial advantages from its 
relation to the others, and all becoming inter- 
ested in and willing to work for the prosperity 
of the world-wide empire. 

All the signs indicate that the recent discus- 
sion in Parliament was part of a prearranged 
plan of campaign, dating back to the colonial 





conference of last year, and looking forward to 
the next election. The plan does not contem- 
plate action by the present Parliament. Public 
opinion is to be formed; and when a general 
election takes place the people will be asked to 
declare their wishes. 


* © 


THE GOOD HOUSEWIFE. 
Who stands in her place with a smile on her face, 
And is keeping her little world clean. 
Selected. 


* © 


THE COOK OF TO-DAY. 


© one need find anything paradoxical in 

the statement that cooking, which is one 

of the oldest of feminine occupations, 
offers a new profession to women. 

It is true that women have always cooked, 
but not in the modern sense. Surveying is the 
foundation of civil engineering, and Washington 
had the reputation of being a good surveyor; 
but if he were alive to-day, and were put at 
work beside a young graduate of a technical 
school, the chances are ten to one that the 
young man would easily outclass the Father of 
his Country. Cooking has gone through some- 
what the same kind of evolution as has civil 
engineering. ‘‘The kind that mother used to 
make’’ is a term of pleasant reminiscence rather 
than of descriptive accuracy. The admission 
comes hard and sounds ungrateful, but truth 
demands it. 

The other day a young woman was appointed 
official dietician to the city of New York. She 
sits at a big roll-top desk in the office of the 
department of charities, and by means of 
the telephone controls all the cooks in all the 
hospitals and other institutions under the rule 
of the municipal authorities. She owes her 
position to her knowledge not merely of the 
preparation of food, but the chemistry of it. 

Two Radcliffe College girls, after a thorough 
course of study relating to foods, have opened a 
bakery. It was their idea to make and sell 
a better quality of bread than the ordinary 
baker provides. They are doing it with so 
much success that the business has already 
outgrown the plant, and an extension of their 
building is necessary. 

These are but instances of a tendency which 
shows itself in many other ways; for example, 
in the hundreds of ‘‘health foods’’ which are 
so generally advertised and so widely sold. 

The greatest producers of the material of 
food in the world, Americans have been back- 
ward in the art of preparing it properly for 
use. Especially is this true of the country, 
although popular opinion may be to the con- 
trary. The schools are giving good training, 
and there is need of it all. ‘‘The kind that 
daughter makes’’ may yet replace the older 
and more common phrase. 
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THINKING FOR ONE’S SELF. 


requently one hears it said that such and 

such a word, if spoken before this or that 

man or woman, is like a red rag in front 

of a bull. Some of these inflaming words or 

phrases in political speech and writing are 

“*protection,’’ ‘‘free trade,’’ ‘‘gold standard,’’ 

“‘equal suffrage,’’ ‘‘ prohibition,” ‘‘ liquor 
license,’’ and ‘ ‘third term.’’ 

Controversy has waged round the ideas for 
which they stand, and all the hard feelings 
aroused by angry dispute are recalled when the 
words are used. Men and women are in such 
strict bondage to words that it is difficult to get 
at the merits of a question in discussion with 
them, if any of the ‘‘quarrel words’’ are used. 
The wise man, therefore, avoids such words and 
makes use of others, less worn, when he desires 
his views on controverted subjects to receive a 
respectful hearing. 

There are words of allurement, also, which 
tactful speakers employ to gain the good-will of 
their hearers. The discerning man who sees 
through words to the things they stand for is 
seldom excited by the quarrel words, and is not 
often allured by the enticement of empty com- 
pliments. He does his own thinking, as 
Emerson advised the young men of Harvard to 
do, when he told them that Plato and other 
notable thinkers, at the time they were evolv- 
ing their theories, were young men in libraries, 
and held no patent on the right to reach inde- 
pendent conclusions. 

The inclination to let others do one’s thinking 
is first cousin to the willingness to sit in bondage 
to mere words. There is no place for either of 
the cousins in the intellectual outfit of the men 
and women who lead in the work of the world. 


* € 
THE MODERN ART OF WAR. 


hanges in the art of war are now proceed- 
ing so rapidly as to suggest that before 
long entirely new phrases of popular 











using the range-finder, the ‘‘ragged-line forma- 
tion’’ has been devised. A zigzag partially 
destroys the usefulness of the instrument. 

Modern drill books direct the individual to 
seek cover wherever he can do so to the best 
advantage; they give detailed instructions as 
to the use of rocks, mounds of earth, trees and 
houses in affording protection, and at the same 
time giving the soldier a chance to fire. The 
least possible exposure of the body consistent 
with effective work is now the rule. 

In the Civil War each army had its com- 
panies, more or less famous, of sharp-shooters ; 
but to-day, through unceasing target-practice 
and other drill, the endeavor is to make every 
soldier an expert marksman. 

The lifting of smoke from the battle-field has 
had far-reaching effects. Monsieur Bloch, the 
famous Polish writer on war, speaks of the 
smoke of gunpowder as ‘‘the screen behind 
which for four hundred years human beings 
have fought and died.’’ A clear view of the 
enemy subjects the soldier’s courage to a great 
strain. 

Methods of fighting have steadily adapted 
themselves to the instrumentalities. The bayo- 
net charge is now almost as much a thing of 
the past as the Macedonian phalanx. War 
itself will yet yield to better methods of settling 
disputes. Modern weapons are constantly 
making it a more and more impracticable, as 
well as terrible, tribunal. 
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SLUMPED INTO HIS TEMPERAMENT. 


n one of the letters of James Russell Lowell he 

describes an ful speech he had made 
at a banquet in New York, explaining the circum- 
stances that discouraged him, and adding that as 
a result, he “slumped into his temperament.” 

The phrase describes a condition of affairs not 
confined, unfortunately, to men of genius. Few 
of us are so happy as to possess temperaments of 
such sunny and equable fiber that we could not 
slump into them if we would. There are days— 
we all know them—when we do not even want 
to resist our temperaments, but ignominiously 
surrender ourselves to the blues or laziness or 
our besetting tempter of whatever name. 

Human nature sympathizes with the good boy 
of the school, who, having astounded his teacher 
by a day of uncheckered badness, exclaimed 
defiantly : 

“ Everybody’s got to be bad once in a while!” 

The philosophy is alluring, but fraught with 
danger; it is so easy for the possessor of a 
“temperament” to take up his permanent abode 
in it and dwell in perpetual drizzle of despondency 
or aggrieved feelings, as only those know who 
have resisted the temptation. 

One of the heroic figures of life is that of John 
Richard Green, the historian, fighting down his 
discouragement, and keeping himself alive two 
years longer than the physicians had thought 
possible, for the sake of his work and his wife. 
When he felt his depression coming upon him, he 
would ask for a “‘stiff book—something to set his 
teeth into.” 

When he went to Italy for his health, and was 
overtaken there by the bitterest winter of the 
century, he used to sit shivering before the empty 
hearth and gaily pretend that there was a glowing 
fire there, getting, as his biographer declared, 
“an extraordinary amount of gaiety from playing 
at being gay.” 

It was no gift, this brave, pathetic laughter in 
the face of death; it was a hard-won achievement, 
the result of the daily practice of his own precept: 

“Drill your thoughts; shut out the gloomy and 
call in the bright.” 
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GATHERED FLOWERS. 


**\7es,” said the lady who had just handed a 
bunch of jonquils across the fence to the 
little boy who had begged for some “to take to 
teacher, please,” ‘tyes, most children love flowers, 
but most children treat them barbarically, and 
half of them keep on doing so when they grow up. 
“Did you notice how that boy first clutched 
them as close as possible in a hot little fist, then 
fished a bit of twine out of his pocket and tied 
them almost tight enough to cut the stems in two? 
Well, when he gets them to teacher—I know her; 
I’ve visited her school—she’ll stick them just as 
they are, string and all, into a fat vase with a thin 
neck where some wilted pink apple-blossoms and 
a sprig of scarlet geranium are already. They 
will all be squeezed together, wretched and 
unbeautiful, but nobody will notice anyihing 
wrong. 

“Yet if some one who knew separated the 
inharmonious colors; released the pinched stems; 
arranged the sweet things separately in anything, 
however simple, that was unpretentious and gave 
them room,—plain tumblers would serve,— and 
then pointed out the difference in effect, those 
children would see it in an instant. 

“It is the Japanese who are truly civilized in 
their treatment of flowers. They make the 
arrangement of them a fine art in which people 
receive instruction as they would in music or 
painting. We smile at the idea, yet it is charm- 
ing, and quite sensible and practical besides. 

“People who won’t give proper usage to the 
flowers they pick ought never to pick flowers. 
Neither ought flowers to be picked haphazard for 
the mere sake of picking when people have no 
place to use them to advantage afterward. That's 





floral ethics,—elementary ethics, too,—and beyond 


description will be necessary. The standing of | that there is room for any amount of taste, talent 
soldiers ‘‘elbow to elbow’’ in battle-line must | or genius in dealing with flowers. 


soon be regarded as the language of poetry. 


“No one who ever saw Celia Thaxter’s little 


With modern projectiles fighting takes place | Parlor at the Isles of Shoals in its full glory of « 


at great distances. This has led to the use of 
an instrument, known as the range-finder, by 
which one army ascertains the firing-line of 
the other. 


| seore to a half-hundred vases of flowers, all 
exquisitely harmonious in grouping and arrange- 
ment, could doubt there was room for genius in 
this daintiest of all dainty arts; or that Mrs. 


Soldiers can adjust their weapons | Thaxter, gifted as she was in verse, was a greater 


accordingly. In order to frustrate the enemy | poet in flowers. Few could hope either to attain, 

















or give time so fully to practise, an art hke hers. 
But we can all make beginnings. 

“Often ‘teacher’ can pomt out the way. Occa- 
sionally she does so, but not so frequently as she 
might. It is worth remembering that the more 
understandingly children love the loveliness of 
tlowers, the less likely they are to injure trees, 
pull overhanging shrubs, pilfer gardens or uproot 
and exterminate wild flowers. 

“1f we could import a Japanese flower instructor 
lo teach once a week in our public schools and 
vacation classes I should hope for marked im- 
provement in manners and morals as well as art.” 
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PLEASURE DEFERRED. 


gbert Rydings, a Manxman who mana; a 

cloth-mill under the auspices of the Gild of 
st. George, was intimately acquainted with 
Ruskin, who founded the gild. He tells, in House- 
hold Words, of a delightful walk, when Ruskin 
showed what a master of artistic effect he could 
be in landscape as well as in words. 

They climbed up the steep, rocky road behind 
Ruskin’s house at Brantwood. There were open- 
ings between the trees, and at each one Rydings 
was tempted to stop and steal a glance at the 
view ; but every time he halted Ruskin drew his 
attention to some object on the ground. 

Once it was a harebell, and “‘the master” said: 

“See! you would have put your foot on that 
lovely flower if ] had not held you back.” 

Then he apologized for his seeming abruptness 
in stopping his companion, and went on: 

“I believe God planted that flower in the center 
of my path for me to take care of. If the hairs of 
our heads are numbered, and not a sparrow falls 
unnoted, this tiny flower is surely as precious to 
Him as either hairs or sparrows.” 

They went on to the top, and reached the stone 
wall of the Brantwood boundary. Ruskin rested 
his arm on the wall, and looked out over lake and 
mountain. 

“Now,” said he, “you can look at the scenery 
to your heart’s content. I don’t like to have my 
friends see this picture of mine except from the 
best point of view, and that is this very spot. 
That was the reason | held your attention on the 
path, when your eyes began to wander and peep 
over the treetops. 1 wanted the whole view to 
burst on you at once, and not in pieces, like a toy 
picture cut in blocks.” 
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LIFE SIZE. 


AN interesting incident is connected with John 8. 
Sargent’s portrait of President Roosevelt. 
The Brooklyn Lagle says that the artist had tried 
several times to pose the President, but the light 
had never suited him. 

Finally some one suggested that the lower 
corridor of the White House might do, and the 
party moved down the new marble stairway. 
Just as they reached the foot, President Roosevelt 
placed a hand on the newel post. 

Sargent turned suddenly and noted the position 
of his model under an effective light shining down 
the stairway from the north. 

“Stop just where you are, Mr. President,” said 
he. “That’s what 1 want. The pose is perfect 
and the light is good.” 

Then and there he began to work upon the 
remarkable portrait. It proved to be so good 
that there 1s no doubt it would stand the test 
which was involuntarily applied to the portrait 
of Secretary Hay. 

A lady who was staying in Washington one day 
returned to her hotel, and said to her husband, 
who was a friend of the Secretary: 

“I have just seen Secretary Hay walking up 
Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

“Why did you think it was he?” asked her 
husband, knowing that she had never met the 
gentleman. 

“Because I saw John Sargent’s portrait come to 
life.” 
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EYE- STRAIN. 


‘he interesting conclusion has been reached by 
Dr. George M. Gould, in his “Biographic 
Clinics,” that Browning, De Quincey and Carlyle 
all owed their mental affliction to the one cause of 
eye-strain. From an examination of De Quincey’s 
portrait, the author believes that he had a disease 
known among oculists as exophoria. It is not 
squinting, but is rather a divergence of the eye 
leading to a great muscular strain. 

The use of opium would narrow the pupils to 
the smallest diameter. This would greatly aid in 
shutting out confusing rays, and would, in a way, 
make the vision better. So the great author’s 
use of the drug may not have resulted wholly from 
weakness of will, but because he found that it 
fitted him temporarily for his work. 

Carlyle’s sufferings find an ample explanation in 
eye-strain. After each completed work, indeed 
after each busy day, he had to rest, and the 
exhaustion that overtook him savored of despair. 
Yet intellectua: activity did not tire him, but the 
physical labor involved in reading and writing. 

Robert Browning lived a temperate life under 
the best conditions. Still, after every attempt at 
reading and writing he found himself afflicted by 
headaches and vertigo. Darwin and Huxley also 
suffered in the same way. 


a 
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HAWTHORNE’S OLD BABY STORIES. 


the collection of autograph books, letters and 
‘Manuscripts which the author and poet, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, recently gave to the 
Authors’ Club of New York, are fetters from 
Carlyle, Dickens, Browning and Holmes. 

Nearly all of them were written before the days 
of envelopes, and attached to many are the large 
disks of red wax used to secure them in passing 
through the mail. A letter from Hawthorne, 
written at Concord in 1863, is interesting mainly 
a8 showing the author’s opinion of one of his most 
popular works. Nevertheless, the final judgment 
of the critics does not agree with that opinion. 

“I have finished ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ ’’ wrote 








COMPANION. 





Se ER oor 


Hawthorne, “and they will make a volume about 
the size of the ‘Wonder Book,’ consisting of six 
myths, the Minotaur, the Golden Fieece, the Story 
of Proserpine, etc., etc., done up in excellent style, 
purified from all moral stains, recreated as good 
as new,—or better,—and fully equal in their way 
to ‘Mother Goose.’ I never did anything else so 
well as these old baby stories.” 
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THE MANTLE OF CHARITY. 


en who are unable or unwilling to work are 

disintegrating elements in society. How to 
eare for these physically, mentally and morally 
weak ones 1s perhaps the greatest social problem 
of the present time, and one which no country 
can be said to have solved, unless we accept the 
theory of Mons. August Monlieras, professor of 
Arabic at Oran, who thinks that persistent 
pauperism has been overcome in Morocco by 
indiscriminate almsgiving. 


Our neighbors in Morocco, he writes in “Le 
Maroc Inconnu,” without shedding one drop of 
ink, nor—much better—a single drop of blood, 
have reached the ideal so long dreamed of by the 
economists and a of all ages and 
all countries. By private charity alone, by alms- 
giving, by friendliness to the poor, they have 
solved the great problem of the well-being of the 


In that land the toilers, the r, the unemploves, 
are contented with the help trey derive from 
private benevolence, and have never dreamed to 
commit the folly of attacking = property— 
from which, on the contrary, they expect to re- 
ceive the relief of Se. 

They expect, and they are perfectly certain that 
all wealth, ali capital will come to their aid, 
unmenaced, unconstrained, solely with the view 
of obeying the solemn injunction of the Koran. 

You must see with what eagerness, what scru- 
pons fidelity the capitalists of Morocco discharge 

eir legal alms, the tenth of their income, which 
they distribute themselves among the poor with- 
out state intervention—conscience and God being 
their only judges. 

This strict observance of the Mussulman law is 

evidence of a truth to which the skeptical 
moderns Pie too little attention; that man, when 
he fears , is more likely to be good than when 
he only fears the policeman. Where is the true 
believer, however avaricious, who dares to incur 
the formidable maledictions of one of the shortest 
and most stringent of the chapters written by the 
Prophet? Here it is, and I translate it almost 
word for word: 

“In the name of God, merciful and compassion- 
ate! Dost know who disgraces religion? He who 
harshly repulses the orphan; who dissuades men 
from feeding the hungry. Curses on those who let 
their minds wander in prayer! who pray for show! 
who refuse to give alms!” 
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A LOCK OF HAIR. 


XK old attendant of Emperor William I. of Ger- 
many had quaint stories to tell of his royal 
master. One of them was thus set forth to an 
English gentleman who had been admitted to the 
emperor’s private apartments. The visitor was 
looking, with perhaps a pardonable curiosity, 
at the combs, brushes and shaving apparatus laid 
out on the dressing-table, when the old attendant 
told this story: 


“One morning a great lady asked to see the 
rooms. It was quite carky. and his majesty had 
just gone into his study. e lady had permission, 
and one of his majesty’s aides-de-camp came with 
= to give orders that everything should be shown 

er. 


“T brought her in here, and she looked at his 
= toilet_things, just as you are looking 
at them now. I had been combing my master’s 
hair, and had not had time to set everything to 
rights, so there were still a few hairs left between 
the teeth of the comb. Before I could put out my 
hand to stop her, she had snatched up the comb, 
disengaged the stray hairs from it, and hidden 
them away in the bosom of her dress. And she a 
princess, too! 

“*Highness,’ said I, ‘that won’t do! Nobody 
must take my king’s hair without my permission.’ 
But the eer. said: 

“‘ ‘His majesty will be flattered.’ 

“So,” the attendant remarked, “what could I 
do? And when I told his majesty he only laughed.” 
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GLADSTONE’S STATUE. 


statue to Gladstone has recently been placed 

in Westminster Abbey on the spot marked 
for it years ago by Dean Stanley. It occupies 
the last vacant space for a standing figure in the 
north transept. The London 7imes describes the 
statue. 


It was made by Mr. Brock of the Royal 
Academy, and is a marble figure on a marble 
— which at present contains no inscription. 

one side is the statue of Sir Robert Peel, on 
the other, that of Lord Beaconsfield. The aisle is 
= the “Statesmen’s Aisle,” and is near the 
pulpit. 

Gladstone stands in the robes of a doctor of 
civil law of Oxford, with his face turned slightly 
to the left. The likeness is good. 

There is no ceremony of unveiling monuments 
which, like this, are erected b e authorit, 
of Parliament. No display is necessary to call 
attention to the honor which the nation pays its 
great man. 
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SPOILING A PHRASE. 


r her “Letters From the Holy Land” Lady Butler 
protested vigorously, although vainly, against 
the introduction of railways into Palestine. 


Every yard of that small and beautiful country 
is precious in her eyes, and that its echoes should 
be awakened by a snorting locomotive is, she 
believes, abhorrent to reverent persons. 

She scores a point with her statement that an 
express-train could run in two hours “from Dan 
to Beersheba,” which cuts down the significance 
of the familiar association of the two places so 
that there seems to be nothing left. 
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ON DANGEROUS GROUND. 


“N: bishop, how old do you think I am?” 
coyly asked a literary spinster of a man 
whose unfailing courtesy was supplemented by 
his wit on many occasions. 


“My dear lady, that is a hard question for a 
man who can nee remember his own age,” 
said the bishop, cautiously, “and in your case 
it is particularly difficult, for you look five years 
wn? than it seems possible you can be, when 

consider what a wonderful amount you have 
accomplished!” 
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YOUNG AMERICA 
DOUBLE ACTION $2.25 “ 
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SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially | 


out-of-door ones. 


the bath a luxury; add to its delights by using 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a 
bath above a commonplace cleansing process, 
makes it a dainty delight, and puts the luxurious 
bathing of millionaires within reach of the masses. 

It is indeed the “Dainty Woman’s Friend” ; 
a delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, a 
luxury but also a necessity to every man, 


woman and child who desires the beauty of 


perfect cleanliness. 


All the active sports make 





























HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, nor does it go down into 
the pores and dissolve the necessary oils. 
activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices that go to make 
up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. 







It opens the pores, liberates their 
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HAND SAPOLIO will remove not only the dirt, but also the 
loosened, injured cuticle, and restore the fingers to their natural beauty. 
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AID THE NATURAL CHANGES of the skin by using HAND SAPOLIO, 
and you will gain, or retain, a natural beauty that no cosmetics can produce. 
Can you afford to be without it? Don’t infer. 
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AN dusty white the narrow road that winds adown 
the hill, 
And yonder ’neath the chestnut-trees yet stands 
the gray old mill. 


Its seamed walls, gaping in the sun, its mossed 
roof are as yore, 

And, powdered with unmeasured toll, the miller 
in the door 


Leans, as he leant in other days—half-noting what 
he sees, 

His trousers ragged at the hem and baggy at the 
knees. 


Here is the bridge across the stream where I was 
wont to sit, 

And now, as then, o’er water-grass the “darning- 
needles” flit— 


Awatch to stitch the lips of lads and lassies who 
shall dare 

To tell a tale that is not true or sleep without a 
prayer. 


Tall spikes of vivid cardinal still grow along the 
brook, 

And studying the selfsame song in some leat- 
cloistered nook, 


A hermit-thrush croons on and on, until the fretting 


pain 

Of sad to-days has slipped away, and left me child 
again ; 

A child who, laughing, leans to watch a length of 
floating twine, 

And feels with happy leap of pulse a twitch upon 
the line! 


O world, that breaks us on the wheel of wants 
unsatisfied, 

That teaches us the false and true, humility and 
pride, 


Leave—leave us just a touch of joy like that which 
stirred within 
When, on the grist-mill bridge, we fished for shiners 
with a pin! 
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A NEGLECTED TREASURE. 


T is a distinct and serious 
loss to the intellectual 
capital of our time that so 
few young men and women 
are familiar with the 
phraseology of the Bible. 
To say nothing of the 
ethical and spiritual mis- 
fortune, the decline in 
ability to appreciate or to 
use Biblical allusions 
makes literature poorer 
and less classic. How 
wide-spread the ignorance is few except teach- 
ers realize. Here are a few examples, collected 
from actual experience : 

A class of eighteen-year-old girls in a large 
Boston school had never heard of Lot’s wife, 
although they understood an allusion to Orpheus 
in the same connection. Another class of 
twenty girls were hopelessly confused as to the 
meaning of the words ‘‘Shekinah’’ and ‘‘shib- 
boleth,’’ with a vague idea that they were 
names of Old Testament characters. A class 
of boys and girls made no distinction between 
St. John the Apostle and John the Baptist, 
and could with difficulty be persuaded that they 
were actually two men. Not a member of 
another class could tell why Whittier called 
his poem on Daniel Webster ‘‘Ichabod.’’ An 
instructor in a great university, hearing some 
one remark of a certain man who was ignored 
where he had formerly been advanced, ‘‘ Another 
king has arisen, who knows not Joseph,’’ 
replied, ‘‘ Brown’s name isn’t Joseph; it’s 
Charles.’’ Most striking and melancholy of 
all, a large elective class in Harvard University, 
in a recent recitation, had not one student who 
could explain an allusion to Calvary. 

The alarming feature in all these cases is that 
among considerable numbers of young men and 
women there should not be even one who has 
the knowledge which every schoolboy of two 
generations ago had. The loss of the wealth 
of allusion contained in the Bible is a calamity 
far worse than would be the loss of the Greek 
or Roman classics. It is like the closing of a 
great, beautiful region, open for centuries for 
the delight of humanity, and abandoned because 
of sheer indifference to its beauties. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society cele- 
brated recently its centenary, in London. It 
reported an amazing body of work during the 
past hundred years. It has circulated one 
hundred and eighty millions of copies of the 
Bible or parts of the Bible. It has secured 
translations of the Bible into nearly four hun- 
dred languages. Over against those achieve- 
ments, it reported that there are still in the 
world four hundred and fifty millions of people 
who have never yet had the chance to read the 
Bible in the only language that they can under- 
stand. 

To the task of enlightening them, the society, 
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or at least the Christian world, must add the 
even more difficult work of inspiring the coming 
generation of English-speaking boys and girls 
to a reverent and persistent reading of the 
Bible. The reading which shall justify itself 
by its influence upon both mind and conduct 
must result in the student’s knowing the Bible, 
to use a fine old-fashioned phrase, ‘‘by heart.” 


*® 


LOST IN THE GRASS. 


here is surely no country half a world away 
ig in which the Occidental traveller expects 

so much delight and so little danger as in 
Japan. Yet Mr. Ernest Foxwell has recently 
related a tale of terrible adventure experienced 
in Japan by an Englishwoman but a few days 
after her arrival. She was staying at a little 
country village among the hills, and had gone out 
in the morning to gather flowers. The path ran 
across the uplands, where there is a wild and 
lonely stretch of country extending for several 
miles; and the beauty of some wild flowers 
growing in the tall grass led her to leave the trail 
unthinkingly, and press farther and farther into 
the waving tangle. She was a short woman, and 
it reached above her head. 


“If I had been a foot taller,” she said, in telling 
her story, “I should have laughed and been out in 
a minute or two; but those few inches buried me 


alive. 

“Almost instantly I felt sick, as you do at the 
beginning of an earthquake; for although I must 
have been quite near the path, yet with the grass 
all round above my head there was no knowing 
what would happen. I might be going. right away 
at that very moment, and the possibilities came 
like a shock. I believe I lost my head at once. 
I could not think, so I kept moving one “aq. then 
another. But merely pushing through this tall, 
tough grass is very tiring work, even if you are 
on sloping ground and can judge where you will 
come out; and when it is level all round, the 
heart is taken out of you from the feeling that 
every step is [ene | burying you deeper. It 
was like being drowned.”’ 

It was not until sunset, after a whole day in the 
blazing sun, without food or water, constantly 
wandering, constantly fp wry tearing at 
stems so stiff and serrated that they quickly make 
the hands bleed, that she walked suddenly out on 
to open ground and fell fainting in a heap. When 
she recovered, stars were shining, and she was 
alone on an unknown mountainside. She slept 
from exhaustion, and the next day followed a wind- 
ing mountain torrent over rocky land, her shoes 
and then her stockings worn from her feet, only to 
find, at sundown, that it had led her to a narrow 
gorge, without one inch of foothold or shore. The 
stream dashed through in a torrent that hopelessly 
barred the —- 

Light-headed with terror, punger and weariness, 
she crouched for a time in despair. Then she 
suddenly waded into the stream and stood until 
after dawn waist-deep in water, while arain-storm 
pelted upon her from above. him or instinct, 
she believed that by the cool rush and sting of the 
water her reason and stren were preserved. 

The next day she retraced her weary way along 
the watercourse back to the heights; thence, fix- 
ing anew the point to which she must direct 
her steps, she successfully made her bie J back to 
civilization. When at length she reeled into the 
hut of a kindly Japanese woman, she had been 
four days lost without food, and had walked until 
her feet were so torn and inflamed it was thought 
she must have them amputated; but she fortu- 
nately regained her health uncrippled. 
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“ LIGHT’ READING. 


t is interesting to find a familiar theme con- 
| sidered from a new point of view; it is more 

interesting to find that there is a new point of 
view from which to consider the ever-discussed 
tragedy of “Hamlet.” In East Hently the other 
day two women met on the threshold of the village 
library. She who was going in noticed the book 
which her neighbor, who was coming out, was 
carrying, and remarked, “I didn’t know, Mrs. 
Binns, that you were a reader of Shakespeare.” 


Mrs. Binns looked apologetic. “Well, Mis’ 
Brown,” said she, “I ain’t given to wasting time 
on light literature, generally speaking; I really 
ain’t. With a family the size o’ mine, I’m too 
busy. But doctor’s been telling me I got to lie 
down every day after dinner if I don’t want to go 
all to pieces an’ give him another case of nervous 

rostration ; an ness knows I can’t afford to 

o that. He said to take a na , but I told him 
that I couldn’t; it ain’tinme. I’m as wide-awake 
a body as there is stirring from sunup to sun- 
down, an’ I couldn’t go to sleep, not if I held my 
eyes shut by main force. then he said, ‘Take 
a book; lie down and take a book, and don’t pick 
out anything solid or edifying, but take the 
lightest thing you can get hold of, and put our 
feet up, and pillers to your back, and if it ain’t as 

as a nap, why, it’s the next best thing.’ 

“Well, it certainly does seem as if there couldn’t 
be anything lighter and less edi ing than plays. 
I don’t know what my poor mother’d say to me. 
She disapproved of play-acting an’ shows stronger 
than any yIeverknew. I remember I used to 
feel it quite a grievance that she wouldn’t let me 
go to the circus when I was a girl. But some real 
_— people feel different nowadays; and under 

octor’s orders — 

“That’s way 1 took out a play; and of course 
I’ve heard tell of Shakespeare as the best play- 
writer, and I asked Letty to ask at the high school 
which was his best play, and she said ‘Hamlet.’ 
Well, I can’t say I fancied the glance I had in the 
ieeery re = A it orer be eS ae 5 

on’t suppose hasty jedgments are or much, 
so I took it, after all Perhaps itv’ll turn out 
more entertaining than it looks to be. Anyway, 
I’m goin’ home to mind doctor’s orders right away 
—light lit’rature, six pillers and a sofy,—and if I 
don’t improve under ’em it ain’t my fault. Weil, 
I’m gl to hear you found it so interesting. 
Land, you are enthusiastic! Well, maybe I shall, 
but I don’t hardly think so. Good morning!” 


* © 


BURNING MONEY. 


n old inspector of gas-meters gives some 

advice to housekeepers on how to burn gas. 

The San Francisco Chronicle prints his 

suggestions, which are simple enough, yet of the 

sort which are most often forgotten or disregarded 
by the thoughtless. 


Most householders could save something like 
twenty per cent. of their gas bills. There 4s no 
other bane for which the ordinary man is 
more unwilling to pay than for gas, yet with no 
other is he more extravagant. 

In the first place, too much pressure on a gas-jet 
prevents it from burning to advantage. A jet of 
a certain size may be depended = to supply 
just so much light—no more. A certain volume of 

and a certain pressure is necessary to permit 
is maximum of light. Any excess of pressure 





ome serves to burn extra gas without creating 
additional light. 

Every gas-jet which emits a bubbling sound is 
burning uselessly. Likewise every flame 
showing “horns” or a ra ge instead of a 
smooth, even one, is was' ng gas. These thin 
tell of too much pressure on the jets, and that the 
gas needs partl be shut off at the meter. Asa 
rule, the meter key may be turned one-third of the 
way round without making a difference in the light 
thrown out by the jets. 

Another way in which consumers are wasteful 
is in permitting to burn—no matter how small 
the flame—all night. “I don’t suppose that tiny 
flame would burn two cents’ worth of gas during 
the night,” housekeepers will say, referring to a 
jet in a bathroom, for instance. When properly 
adjusted the jet really will not burn more than 
two cents’ worth. But thirty times two cents are 
sixty cents, which is what the insignificant two- 
cent jet costs at the end of a month, whether you 
—— it or not. 

he waste is even more senseless with 
ranges. Observe almost any woman in the act of 
boiling water for a cup of coffee. A teakettle is 
filled and set on the range to . In the old 
days, when coal fires were kept going all day, it 
mattered little how much water was put over the 








Shucks is a s 
rich man of whom 


it in dogs. So when the one 
the village boasts had trouble 
with his big mastiff $y sent for Shucks. 


In his own —_ time, up e fine, new house 
on the hill slouched Shucks, walkin 

as befitted one of large leisure. 
capitalist a big | angry man. 

“That brute has pretty well chewed up two of 
us,” he deciared, ‘and now I’ve got him shut in 
the carri: ouse! If you’ll get him out, dead or 
alive, I’ll give you five dollars.” 

Shucks heard without comment and strolled 
toward the carriage-house. 

“Come back, you fool!” roared the capitalist. 
“Don’t go in there without a club!” 

But ucks paid no heed. He opened the 
—— door and closed it behind him. 
Expeci uy the millionaire listened for the 
struggle. It did not come. Four, five, almost 
ten minutes Fags aye Then Shucks reappeared, a 

ained — his eyes and a firmer set to his jaw 

an usual. 

“How long vy’ been heeping that dawg chained 
up, mister?” he demanded. 

“Oh, a couple of weeks,” said the capitalist. 

“Ever give him any water?” 

“Why, I suppose John attended to that.” 

“You suppose so! Who beat him over the head? 


flames to boil. The fire was there anyway, and it | John?’ 


cost no more to use it. But with the gas-range 
the case is different. Every minute the big blue 
flame burns under the kettle costs money. It 
takes four times as long to heat a kettle filled 
with water as it does one filled but one-quarter 
way—and it costs four times as much for the gas. 
For this reason no more water should be brought 
to boil than is actually needed for the coffee. 
Often a woman will be broiling a steak and at 
the same time warming, under low-turned flames 
on the top of the gas-range, dishes which are 
ready to serv e meat is done. It 


€ as soon as 
does not strike her that the flames which broil the 
steak heat the oven at the same time, and so she 
goes on burning up good money. 





he mead with buttercups o’er- 
flows, 
A field of cloth of gold, 
While in my dooryard wither’d globes 
Of dandelions, late so bold, 
Are shattered by each breeze that blows. 


A week ago the lilacs bloomed, 

The orioles from maples call, 
Ashowering music down the lane; 

While elm-tree seeds like snowflakes fall; 
And ev’ry chestnut bough is plumed. 


The heart is filled on days like these 
With joy and eke with pain, 

For all around us something speaks 
Of beauty coming with each rain, 

Of beauty passing with each breeze. 
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TAKING “A DAY OFF.” 


party of friends, men whose professions 

A leave them little time for rest or amuse- 

ment, went into the country for a twenty- 

four hours’ holiday, resolutely determined to free 

their minds for that length of time from all ideas 
connected with their work. 


“There’s to be no talking shop,” said the lawyer 
“on penalty of exclusion from the company,” and 
every one — with him. 

The morning was spent in a long tramp along 
country roads; then came a hearty dinner at noon 
followed by another tramp, which was brought 
to a close by a heavy shower. The company 
returned to the inn where they were to pass the 
night, and found a bright fire awaiting them. 

*Now let’s have an evening of quiet enjoyment 
with these books,” said the doctor. “I see there 
are a number here of which I’ve heard and that I 
haven’t read. What do you say?’ 

Again every one agreed, and presently there was 
no sound in the room save the crackling of the 
fire, the soft rustle of the pages of book or maga- 
zine, and an occasional contented sigh. 

“Loo! ere!” said the lawyer, suddenly. 
“What’s that the doctor’s got inside his book ?” 

“Eh!” said the doctor, hurriedly thrusting a 
small red book and a pencil into his pocket. “I— 
my mind had just wandered to a case of—well, 
never mind!” 

“Come, now, all of us own up what we’re reall. 
doing!” said the lawyer, and it thereupon appear 
that the schoolmaster had discovered an educa- 
tional — among the magazines and was 
reading it, the banker had been studying the 
stock exchange reports, and the clergyman had a 
slip of paper on which he was making notes for a 
se 


rmon. 

“How about you?” asked the doctor, turning to 
the legal member of the party. “Have you really 
been reading that magazine?” 

“I have,” said the lawyer, handing him the 
book. “Shake it and see if I’ve concealed any 
papers. 

“No, you haven’t,” admitted the doctor; “‘but 
the magazine seems to ~ ye most naturally to this 
article, my friend,” and he soberly passed the 
magazine to the clergyman, who read aloud: 
“Some Curious Cases of Circumstantial Evidence 
in Criminal Trials.” 


* © 
“ SHUCKS.” 
« Sis is tall and lanky of frame. His face 





is tanned a bright brown and his tawny 

hair bleached by sunshine. His raiment is 
not good. At a distance you might think him a 
rough fellow; but when you get closer and note 
the almost feminine tenderness of the mouth and 
the mild gray eyes, you need no further assurance 
as to his gentleness. Shucks’s profession is to 
know dogs. He is not a fancier or a breeder; he 
is not even a dog-owner. Mrs. Shucks will not 
allow it. Yet all dogs seem to recognize him as 
their master. 


The court-house steps have long been the 
vantage point from which Shucks views the 
curious folk who allow themselves to be driven 
hither and thither by affairs. On the lower steps 
one may find sunshine; on the upper, shade, and 
room to stretch one’s legs. is there that 
Shucks holds daily a kind of dog reception. You 
may see them com of all degree: curly black and 
brown spaniels, full of frolic; little fox-terriers, 
all muscle and nerves; sedate Newfoundlands, 
swaggering bulldogs, apologetic hounds, and curs 
of such mixed blood that no expert could name 
their origin. 

For each Shucks has a word and a pat. Even 
the stranger curs that come through town under 
wagons or carriages —— to know that the 
lanky man on the court-house steps is worthy of 


attention, and they trot up unhesitatingly for a 
sniff of his hand. 
“Ain’t nothing to it at all,” says Shucks. “I 
just likes dawgs, an’ natch’ly dawgs likes me.” 
Every one in town has come to recognize that 





“I guess both of us did some; you don’t expect 
bss be | going to let the brute tear us to pieces, 
0 you?” 
ucks was through wane, He drew a pail 
of water and went back into the carriage-house. 
A quarter of an hour later he came out, the mastiff 
w king by his side and licking his hand. 

“Don’t 8’ you want him round any more, 
do you, mister?” asked Shucks. 

“Well, not alone,” said the capitalist, promptly. 
“But I'll tell oy: what Ido want. I want you and 
stay. Ill give you forty dollars a 
month and board. You needn’t do anything but 
stay round here nights and scare off burglars.” 

Some of the bystanders gasped at the generosity 
of this offer ; but Shucks did not 

“Thanks,’ said he. “Guess 


“Wha-a-a-at! Don’t want it! Why not?” 
‘ Shucks, looking the capitalist 
——_ in the eyes, “cause I’m afraid you’n me 
*t hitch pees Mea Fact is, mister,” he 
continued, steeping smooth the mastiff’s bruised 
head, “you ain’t jest my sort of man.” 


don’t want the 
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THE LAST STRAW. 


ihe small boy, Jack, was discovered by an 

| elderly friend in a street at the other end 

of the city from that in which he lives. The 

tears had left their marks on his cheeks, and 

every now and then a sob still shook his little 

body; but he trudged sturdily on, without one 
backward look. 


“Hello, Jackie! What’s the matter?” asked the 
friend small boy tried to brush past. 

“T ain’t agoing to tell you,’ he announced, 
nae mail fists into his eyes. 

“Certainly not,” acquiesced the old gentleman, 
ose. “Beautiful morning for a stroll, isn’t 

?” 


Jack eyed him nee, 
“JT passed your house a little while ago, and it 
m to me I smelt gingersnaps cooking,” 
observed the old man, carelessly. 

“I don’t care!” said Jack, fiercely. “I’m run- 
a away.” 

“T don’t blame you,” said the man, cordially. 
“I wouldn’t stay in a house where they cooked 
engeaere ee under a fellow’s nose, either.” 

Tain’t that!” snapped Jack. “It’s ’cause— 
’cause mama told papa this mornin’ that her— 
her sealskin coat was so worn out she’d never 
be able to wear it another—’nother winter,” he 
explained, the tears starting afresh. 

“Still,” said the friend, -naturedly, ‘‘one 
=> in a house where there isn’t a sealskin 
coat.” 

“You don’t understand!” wailed Jack. 

“Well, you tell me about it, Jackie,” urged the 


man. 

“J—I—Il won’t wear sealskin pants!” sobbed 
Jack, all his wrongs coming again before his 
mind’s eye. 


* ¢ 


STILL ABLE TO THINK. 


© mistake is more common than that of 
N looking upon a savage as a third-rate 

white man. In commenting upon this in 
“Unknown Mexico.” Professor Lumholtz says 
that not only are the Indian’s physique better 
developed and his senses better trained than the 
white man’s, but his intellect and clearness of 
thought average also higher than those of the 
common people of Europe or America. Professor 
Lumholtz recalis the reply a North American 
Indian once made on an occasion connected, as so 
many occasions have been, with a scheme of the 
whites to drive the tribe from its native heath. 
The representative white man tried to cajole the 
Indians in their own style of rhetoric. 


“My brothers,” he said, “the Great Father, the 
President of the United States, has heard how 
you have been wronged, and he said, ‘I will send 
my red children an honest man to talk to them;’ 
and he looked to the north, to the east, to the 
south and to the west, and he said, ‘Here is an 
honest man,’ and he sent me. So, my brothers, 
look at me. The winds of fifty-five years have 
blown over my head and silvered it with gray, 
and during that time I have never done wrong 
any man. I am your friend, my red brothers, and 
as your friend I ask you to sign this treaty.” 

hen he had finished, one of the chiefs rose and 
said, ‘“‘My friends, look at me. The winds of more 
than fifty winters have blown over my head and 
silvered it over with gray; but they have not 
blown my brains away.’’ Then he sat down, and 
the council was over. 


* © 


HE SPOKE TOO LATE. 


Pennsylvania gentleman tells a story which 

A is a good satire on the type of office-seeker 

who cannot allow a man to be laid decently 

away in his grave before he is after his place. As 

the New York 7ribune tells it, a man went to the 

governor of one of the states and asked for the 
place of janitor of the state-house. 


The governor said he was sorry, but the place 
had been filled. The man remained in the city for 
some time, waiting for a chance. 

One day, while he was wandering along the 
banks of the river, he noticed somet hing floating 
down-stream. To his horror, he found it was the 

ody of a dead man, and on examination it 
proved to be that of the man who had been ap- 
»ointed to the place he had sought. He hurried 
1 the executive chamber and asked to see the 
governor. 

“Governor,” he gasped, “I have come to secure 
that place of janitor.’ 

“But there is no vacancy.”’ 

“No vacancy! I just saw the janitor taken out 
of the water. He has been drowned.” | 

“Yes, I know; but I have just appointed the 
man who saw him fall in.” 
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Four little girls, all in a row, 
Before the blackboard jetty; 
One little word they had to write. 


Then R and | and T and E, 

The first one spelled triumphantly. 

And “Good!” the teacher said, said she, 
To laughing little Letty. 





They thought and thought with all their might; 


WHICH ONE 


The second looked, and frowned a bit, 
Although she wasn’t fretty. 

Should she begin with R? Instead 

She wrote a W at the head. 

And “Good!” again the teacher said 
To happy little Hetty. 


Now to the third each little word 
Looked very small and petty; 
So WRIGHT 








Ly — J 








WAS RIGHT? 


A long, long word she wrote in glee. 
And “Good!” the teacher said, said she, 
To knowing little Netty. 


Then, last of all, a little maid, 
With blue eyes soft and pretty, 
Took off the W, left the G, 
And wrote it, RIG H T. 
And “Good!” the teacher said, said she, 
To bonny little Betty. 


DRAWN BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 


Four little girls all wreathed in smiles, 

They left the blackboard jetty; 
For here’s the funny thing I've heard 
About that very funny word, — 
Though each one’s spelling, as you see, 
Was different from the other three, 
Each wrote it RIG H T, 

From Letty down to Betty! 








THE ROBINS’ FLYING DAY. 
By Ninette M. Lowater. 


“Don’t bother,” said Robin. “I cannot stay— 
For this, you must see, is our flying day. 

We were up this morning before the sun 

To get things ready and work begun. 

Oh, so long it took to get breakfast through, 
For nestlings are many and worms are few, 
And before I had finished eating mine 

Some of the others were ready to dine. 

And when, at last, they were ready to fly, 
One said the nest was far too high; 

One was afraid of the big yellow cat, 

And one of the boy with the torn straw hat. 
But the mother said, ‘Why, I shall be here. 
I will fly at the cat if it ventures near; 

I will scream at the boy till he is afraid, 
And the nest is as low as nests are made.’ 
So she got them down,—I don’t know how,— 
And on the fence they are resting now. 

But I’ve talked too long, and I must not stay,” 
And the busy robin fluttered away. 
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A DREADFUL FIFTEEN MINUTES. 


By Louise J. Strong. 
M\"tes sat on the steps, her little chin in 


& 


her chubby hands and a frown between 

her brown eyes. At the next house 
Bluebell sat on the steps, with her little chin in 
her chubby hands and a frown between her 
blue eyes. And neither of them would speak 
first! Never! They had both declared that. 
And they had sat there for as much as five 
minutes, looking straight ahead without the 
least glance at each other. 

But, O dear! Maidie had just remembered 
that they were both going out to grandma’s 
with Uncle Frank, for the afternoon, and have 
supper, and the good times they had planned 
would all be spoiled ; for where was the fun of 
little chickens, and pigs with curly tails, and 
calves, and frisky lambs, if you could not talk 
about them and laugh over them with your 
little cousin and playmate ? 

But neither of them could speak first, that 
was settled, and no use thinking about it! She 
sighed dolefully, and cast a wee glance from 
the corner of her eyes at the' other small figure, 
and caught her glancing across uneasily. 
Bluebell had remembered, too, Maidie expected, 
but that did not help the matter any; it only 
made two sorry little girls instead of one; but 
to speak first was out of the question. 

If they only could! Then Maidie thought of 
something, and giving Bluebell a bright and 
unexpected smile, she ran into the house. 
luebell came to the middle line between the 
lawns, and waited hopefully. She had confi- 
dence in Maidie’s ingenuity, and was sure she 
had some plan to break the dreadful silence 
without breaking the word of either. 

By and by Maidie skipped out of te house 
and over the grass to Bluebell, and held up her 
big slate, which had a straggly line of printing 


running down into one corner. It said, ‘‘Les 
Both sPeAk To Onct WHen I StomP.” 
| Bluebell read it and nodded. Maidie laid 
| down the slate. The brown eyes looked into the 
| blue ones an instant, then Maidie ‘‘stomped,’’ 
| and they cried in one breath : 

‘*Maidie!’’ 
‘* Bluebell !”’ 

And they fell upon each other and kissed as 


AN EXCITING 





oy and Ralph were playing with two 

R snails they had found in the garden. 

Roy had named his Greenleaf, because 

| he had found him on a lettuce leaf, and Ralph 
called his Slowcome for obvious reasons. 

‘*Let’s have a race,’’ suggested Ralph. 

‘*A race with snails?’’ Roy’s tone was 
doubtful. 

‘Why not? They say the race is not always 
to the swift,’’ responded Ralph. 

**Then the one who goes slowest ought to be 
the winner,’’ said Roy. 

So it was decided. A peg was driven into 
the ground to mark the starting-point, but 
there could be no goal, because no one could 
tell in which direction the snails would decide 
to travel. A crisp, green lettuce leaf was to be 
awarded the little snail who was nearest the 


her great-grandmother, and on her return had 
been asked how she liked her. ‘‘Oh,’’ was 
her reply, ‘‘I liked her pretty well, but I 
wished she had been a little newer.” 


Robert loved to pet the small chickens, but 
only two or three of them would allow him to 
touch them. He was overheard one morning 
to say, ‘‘I am tame to all of you little chickies, 
but only a few of you are tame to me.’’ 


Teddie was in a hurry for dinner, and did 
not wash his face thoroughly. When asked if 
he called that washing his face he said, ‘‘Of 
course I do. I did wash my face, but I didn’t 
think it necessary to go into details.’’ 


**Ned,’’ said his father, as the small student 
came home from school, ‘‘ which do you like 
best, arithmetic or geography ?’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said 
Ned; reflectively, ‘‘I think I like geography 
best, because arithmetic is just a little too 
thinkingsome. ’’ 


Little Alice had just passed from the 
primer class to the First Reader, and her first 





lesson was about a dog and puppy. Returning 











if they had been away and had not met for 
weeks. ‘ 

They talked and talked all the way to 
grandma’s, and all the time there, and at the 
supper-table Uncle Frank laughingly asked 
them if they were ever silent two seconds. 

Then they looked at each other soberly, and 
thought of that dreadful fifteen minutes when 
they could not talk. 


ee a 


SNAIL RACE. 


By Mary Alden Hopkins. 


starting-point two hours later, and it was ten 


o’clock when the boys, with all eagerness, started | 
their racers by placing them side by side close | 


to the peg. After a time they grew tired of | 
watching the race,—it was so very, very slow, 
—and they went off to play in another part of 
the yard. 

‘*Mother says she heard of a snail that 
dreamed he was the lightning express train,’’ 
remarked Ralph. 

**T don’t believe they ever dreamed anything 
as fast as a train of cars. Wasn’t it a stage- 
coach ?’’ inquired Roy. 

When they heard the whistles blow at twelve 
o’clock they remembered the snails, and hur- 
ried to see which had won. They never could 
tell, for neither snail had moved from the spot 
where he had been placed two hours before! 


a eS 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little Nellie had been for a short visit to| 


home, she surprised her mother by exclaiming, 
‘*O mama, what do you think? I’m in the 
dog-and-pup class now !’’ 


Not long ago Lydia had a birthday, and 
discovered that she is the youngest member of 
her class at school. ‘‘How does it come,’’ she 
asked her grandmother that evening, perplex- 
edly, ‘‘that all the other little girls of my age 
are nine or ten and I’m only eight?” 


‘*Mama, what mountains are these?’’ asked 
Rollo, who had been gazing out of the car 
window with great delight. ‘‘The Ozark 
Mountains,’’ replied his mother. With a 
startled look Rollo turned back to the window. 
Presently he asked, doubtfully, ‘‘Mama, are 
you sure these are the Noah’s Ark Mountains ?’’ 


When Willie was four years old there had | 
been just six people in the family as long as he 
could remember, and he knew that if he bought 
a half-dozen oranges or candies there were just 
enough to go around. When the new baby was 
placed on exhibition Willie looked at it solemnly 
for a few minutes and then remarked, 
the grocer will have to give me seven for a 
half-dozen now !’’ 


** Well, | 


NUTS TO CRACK, 
1 


DOUBLE RIMES. 
The work is ----, a waiting -----; 
Was it a --- that rattled ----? 


~~ stood as --- to watch the -- 


rew so ----- they thought to - 
The selina a ----- of barley . 
And then a -----, or shelter, -. 
When safe -----.-, it fairly 
It made a --- on roof and : 
The roof was ----, the thunder - -. 


With awe they -- 


The storm swe - -- 
With thankful -- 


soon saw the - 


And then a ---- sang clear and ----. 
2. 
CONNECTED RIVERS. 
1 
*** 
see * 
Qeeeeesg 
see * 
*** 
4 


A river in England. From 2to4. 
From ito3. A river in Swit- 


From 1 to 2. 
A river in Egypt. 


zerland. From3to4. A river in Germany 
A letter. By way of. A command. Noxious. 
Perfect. To toss gently. A letter. 
3. 


BEHEADED WORD. 
To tales of revelry and mirth 
My name is oft appended ; 
Behead me and I am a word 
To idlers recommended ; 
Again behead, with dewy morn 
have association ; 
Once more, and now my home is claimed 
By those of on nation ; 
And if again my head should fall 
I am of value to you all. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


I avoided the everywhere, 
Knowing my description was there, 
For the wily no pains would spare. 


Ll. 
I don’t ---- of my ----, it’s very true; 
I ---- what ! can, and make that do. 
111. 


In she vane y of the ------- 
so fast 


Tha it 1 almost - - 
For it would not last. 
IV. 
all about the mines 
with clinging vines, 
- parts the sun ne’er shines. 


Are so 


v. 


T ove --- something now, it seems to me, 
r I --- nothing when I drank my ---. 

He ------- the ve ry " atmosphere 

Who is ------- to things good and sincere, 


treats with a sneer. 


| 
— to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Jonquil, larkspur, snowballs, jack-in-the- 
pulpit, tiger-lilies, toad-flax, bachelor’s button, 
cowslip, t 1imbleweed. 


2. oon. u-s-age, c-r-aft, c-l-ash, er-ode, 
s-h-ire, s-t-art—success. 
8. Pericardium, period, perihelion, perigee, 


peripatetic, eg perimeter, periphrase. 


4. 1. Catsup. 2. Breakfast. 

5. Camp, ee damp, vamp; letter, setter, 
wetter, better; lent, sent, tent, went; some, come, 
dome, home; might, fight, right, pour, 


‘night; 
ay. 


hour, “four, sour; way, day, say, } 
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MILITARY REVOLUTION IN SERVIA.— 
A military revolution broke out in Servia 
on the morning of June 11th. Troops surrounded 


the palace, and assassinated 
» King Alexander, Queen 
» Draga, the queen’s brothers, 
"| several of the ministers and 
7 some members of the royal 
guard. Prince Peter Kara- 


SNe ye 
f oe 






georgevich, who had long 
been a claimant to the throne, 
and who was at the time 
living in Switzerland, was 
proclaimed king, and a new 
issued an 
Alexander 


KING ALEXANOER. 
government was formed, which 
appeal to the people for support. 
I., the murdered king, was, gay 


born in 1876. After the abdi- 
eation of his father, King 
Milan, in 1889, Alexander 


was under regents until 1893, 
when he assumed full control. 
Like his father, he was arbi- 
trary and of profligate life. 
Last April, to serve his own 
ends, he suspended the con- 
stitution of Servia, made some 
removals from office, and then reproclaimed the 
constitution with certain changes. This despotic 
act, and an apprehension that the throne might 
pass to the queen’s brother, who was much dis- 
liked, were among the causes of the revolution. 





QUEEN DRAGA. 


tT MIssIssIPPI FLoops.—Heavy rains 
and the swollen waters of its tributaries 
raised the Mississippi River to the highest 
water-mark ever recorded at St. Louis, June 
9th. The Illinois Central embankment gave 
way, and the larger part of East St. Louis was 
covered with from two to fifteen feet of water. 
HE Lone Drovueaut in New England and 
New. York was broken June 8th by wel- 
come showers, which extinguished the forest 
fires. ‘The rain fell in season to repair in part 
the injury to the more important crops, but the 
losses from the havoe wrought among the 
forests can hardly be estimated. 
R. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAM for prefer- 
ential trade between England and her 
colonies found almost no defenders in the 
House of Commons when the subject came up 
June 9th, in connection with the discussion of 
the budget. It was attacked by Unionists and 
Liberals alike. Among the most severe critics 
of the proposal were the Hon. Arthur Elliot, 
the financial secretary to the treasury, Sir 
Michael [licks- Beach, who preceded Mr. 
Ritchie in the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Ritchie himself. June 
10th, in response to demands from many 
quarters that the government make its position 
known, Premier Balfour made an impassioned 
plea for liberty to retain an open mind upon a 
question so difficult and so superior to all party 
issues. He admitted that there were differ- 
ences of opinion in the cabinet, but not sufficient 
to justify the resignation of any member. After 
Mr. Balfour’s speech, which made a ‘good 
impression, and is thought to have averted an 
immediate crisis, an amendment which pro- 
posed the retention of the grain duty was 
rejected by a majority of 396. 
+= Corron-Crop.—The June cotton report 
of the statistician of the Department of 
Agriculture showed an average condition of the 
growing crop of 74.1. For the cotton belt as a 
whole, and for the states of Georgia, Alabama 
and ‘Texas, in particular, this is the lowest 
condition ever reported at this season. 
Fee Onto REPUBLICAN CONVENTION, 
which met at Columbus June 3d and 4th, 
declared in favor of the nomination of President 
Roosevelt next year, promised support to Sen- 
ator Hanna for reélection, and nominated a 
ticket headed by Myron ‘I. Herrick of Cleve- 
land for governor. In advance of the meeting 
of the convention there was some discussion as 
to the wisdom of committing the Republicans 
of the state to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination so 
long before the national convention; but these 
differences were adjusted, and the action of the 
convention was unanimous. ; 
CLoupBuRst in South Carolina, June 5th, 
destroyed the great Converse and Clifton 
cotton-mills at Clifton, and the Pacolet cotton- 
mills at Spartanburg, and occasioned a property 
loss of several million dollars. About 100 
persons were drowned. 
ISASTERS AT SkA.—During a heavy gale 
at Valparaiso, June 2d, four vessels foun- 
dered in the bay, and the British steamer 
Arequipa, which left the port in an endeavor 
to ride out the gale at sea, was sunk. Of 80 
persons on board only 17 were saved. ——Off 
Marseilles, June 7th, two passenger steamers, 
the Insulaire and the Liban, came into colli- 
sion. ‘The Liban sank soon after the accident, 
and about 100 of those on board were drowned. 
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Latest Style, Ball Bearings and Fully Warranted. 


If you would know more of this superb 
Machine, send for a Descriptive Book- 
let and Samples of Sewing — FREE 
tt St te th Sh 


FOR THE ASKING. 


SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE. 
TENSION LIBERATOR. 
LOOSE WHEEL. 

AUTOMATIC BOBBIN WINDER. 
TWIN SPOOL HOLDER. 
POSITIVE DOUBLE FEED. 
HIGHEST GRADE MATERIAL. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKMANSHIP. 
DOUBLE LOCK STITCH. 
AUTOMATIC TENSION. 
LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 
STITCH REGULATOR. 
QUARTERED OAK. 

BALL BEARINGS. 

SEVEN DRAWERS. 

DOUBLE LIFT. 

THREAD CUTTER. 


cS 


A Happy Piece of Fortune. 


The New Companion Sewi 
ordered from you some few weeks ago has 
been received and tested. I feel that it is 
due you that I say it exceeds all my 
expectations concerning it. I it as 
one of the happiest pieces of fortune 
in ~ experience that 1 was to 
send for it. I shall rejoice to recommend 
it to any one, and you are free to use my 
testimony in 7 manner that you may 
desire.— Mrs. ward E. Bacon, Old 
Saybrook, Connecticut. 


Best and Handsomest. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
came through all right and in good running 
order. I have given it a thorough trial, 
and will say that I am well pleased with 
it, and think it the best and handsomest 
machine that I have ever seen. It runs 
very easily and does the best of work. A 
machinist told me that I had a splendid 
machine, and that it was fully equal, 
not superior, to many of the ag 
— Ella Rogers, McMinnville, 

regon. 


My Ideal. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
arrived in ect order, and to say that I 
am well pleased with it would only 
stating it mildly. It comes up to m 
ideal of a sewing machine.— Mrs. P. C 
McCall, Okeene, Oklahoma. 


None Better. 


I have used nearly all kinds of sewing 
machines that are on the market, and find 
none better than ~~, New Companion 
Sewing Machine.— Emma F. Carter, 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. 


Good Satisfaction. 


I am greatly pleased with my New 
Companion Sewing Machine. have 
used a number of different machines, but 
never had one that gave as good satisfac- 
tion as the New Companion.— Mrs. T. 
Wagner, Rossville, Kansas. 


Just as Represented. 


We find the New Companion Sewing 
Machine just as represented. Each time 
I use it I like it better. Have just fin- 
ished a coat for our little girl, and find it 
stitches through heavy co edges and 
seams as smoothly and with as even 
stitehes as in the soft wash silk. Haye 
not had any trouble in any way. Every 
one who sees it thinks it a great bargain. 
I have used a $60 machine, and would 
not exchange mine for the $60 machine. 
You are at liberty to use this if you 
wish to.— Mrs. Will T. Casner, Hillside, 
Pennsylvania. 


if Milf Kansas. 







No. 2, Drop Head, Quartered Oak, Swell Front, $21.75. 


A Genuine Surprise. 


We received the New Companion Sewing 
Machine last week. It is a genuine sur- 
prise. It far exceeds in appearance what 
we expected, and the work done by it has 
been of the highest order. have never 
seen a ae of machinery that would do 
the work that it does and use fewer parts. 
To say that we are pleased with it is 
expressing it very mildly.—D. J. Schaefer, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


A Family Favorite. 


A little more than five years ago my 
daughter pment a New Companion 
Sewin: ine of you, and has used it 
ever since, finding it all you represented 
and equal in all work points to the 
high-priced machines. ut as ‘‘ actions 
speak louder than words,’’ our complete 
satisfaction is evidenced by the enclosed 
draft for $19 to pay for a Companion 
Sewing Machine be suipoed to me at 

— Mrs. A. R. Goffin, 
Wakefield, Kansas. 


After Nine Years. 


We can cheerfully recommend the New 
Comeraeen Sewing Machine. It has 
surely proven to be a good one. Mother 
has used her New Companion nine years, 
and she thinks as much of it y as 
she did the day she got it. Knowing the 
New Companion so well, we also bought 
one for our millinery work. e have now 

fi ili k. We ha 
used it for six months, and feel that we 
would not exchange it for any $30 or 
$40 machine.— Gaas & Gaas, Bonaparte, 


Towa. 
Not a Cheap Machine. 


In August I ordered a New Companion 
Sewing Machine from you, and have not 
written about it before as I wished to give 
it a good trial. I like the machine, and 
every one thinks it must have cost a big 
price. I have seen the cheap Chicago 
machines, and do not want them. I 
thank you for your promptness in sending 
it, and will recommend it to all who need 
machines.— Miss Hattie Willett, Ralston, 
New Jersey. 


A Birthday Cift. 


The New ——— Sewing Machine, 
which was a birthday present to 3 ym 
is a perpetual source of pleasure her. 
Indeed, it is a surprise t so perfect a 
piece of mechanism can be sold for so little 
money.— 8. W. Smith, Denison, ‘Texas. 


A Dressmaker’s Report. 


Last September I ordered a New Com- 
— Sewing Machine for my mother. 

Ihe says: ‘‘I am perfectly satisfied with 
the and consider it just as good 
as any of the higher-priced machines.’’ 
She is a dressmaker and has had much 
experience with machines.— Mrs. R. A. 
Hope, Roseville, Illinois. 


Made No Mistake. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is a beautiful machine, and is especiall 
to be commended for its simplicity. 1t 
does beautiful work, is easily understood, 
and runs lightly. In there is no 
more desirable machine in the market. 
My wife feels that we made no mistake 
in buying the New Companion.— Rev. 
Andrew Thomson Wolff, York, Nebraska. 


Same Old Story. 


I have been using one of your New 
Companivn Sewing ~~ with entire 
satisfaction for six years. I now want 


one for my daughter, and will order next 
week. — . Milton H. Cox, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. 


I am delighted with the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. It does excellent work 
and is all that could be desired. Havi 
been a dressmaker for several years, I fee 
I am competent to say that the New Com- 

ion is equal in finish, work and dura- 
ility to any $45 machine I ever used. 
— Carrie R. French, Omaha, Nebraska. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


STYLE 1. 5 Drawers - = = 
STYLE 2. Drop Head, 7 Drawers - 
STYLE 3. Parlor Cabinet = = 


= $19.00. 
21.75. 
24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, FREIGHT 


PAID, at any freight office east of Colorado. 


In Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming 


or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states, we will deliver 
either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





























HORTEST WAY ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. — 

There has been some talk in England lately 
of endeavoring to shorten the voyage across the 
Atlantic by developing the harbor of Galway, 
on the west coast of Ireland, and connecting 
it by swift steamers with St. John’s in New- 
foundland. The distance from Galway to St. 
John’s is 1,816 miles; that from Liverpool to 
New York is 3,116 miles, and from Southamp- 
ton 3,095 miles. It is assumed that transit 
between New York and St. Johns, nearly all 
by land, could be performed so rapidly that the 
time from London to New York would be cut 
down a whole day below the present fastest 
records 


pecersan SENSES.—Many naturalists be- 
lieve that animals possess senses unknown 
to human beings, something not included in our 
fivefold range of seeing, hearing, feeling, ta- 
sting and smelling. Insects especially give 
evidence of possessing powers of perception 
peculiar to themselves. The wasp Bembez, 
says J. Carter Beard, makes her nest in sand- 
banks that are sometimes acres in extent. On 
leaving she covers it up so carefully that it is 
indistinguishable from the surrounding surface, 
and yet on her return she flies direct to it with- 
out hesitation. Another wasp, as if possessed 
of a kind of X-ray sense, unerringly locates 
the hidden eggs of the mason-bee under a thick 
layer of sunbaked clay, and deposits her own 
eggs in the same cells. 
HITE BLACKBERRIES. — By means of 
cross-breeding Mr. Luther Burbank of 

Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, has developed a 
variety of blackberries 
which are perfectly 
white, as bright as 
snow in the sunshine, 
and so transparent 
that the seeds can be 
seen inside the ripe 
fruit. The seeds are 
said to be unusually 
small, and the berries 
are as sweet and melt- 
ingly tender as the 
finest of the black va- 
rieties. The familiar 
Lawton berry is described as the great-grand- 
parent of the new white variety, to which has 
been given the name ‘‘Iceberg.’’ The white 
berries are as large as the Lawtons. 

EW KINDs OF NICKEL-STEEL.—Prof. R. 

H. Thurston of Cornell University calls 
attention to a curious variety of nickel-steel 
alloys, recently invented in France, which 
he thinks may have more importance for the 
world than the form of nickel-steel that has 
given us the modern armored battle-ship. The 
new alloys are practically non-dilatable, that 
is, their dimensions do not alter with ordinary 
changes of temperature. Thus a pendulum of 
constant length can be made, and already the 
new material is employed in making clocks and 
watches to run true in both winter and summer. 
For measuring instruments of precision, like 
those employed in geodetic surveys, these alloys 
are particularly suited. The inventor, Monsieur 
Guillaume, is also experimenting with nickel- 
steel as a substitute for the carbon filament of 
the ordinary incandescent lamp. 





IBERIAN Furs.—The greatest Siberian fur 

market is at Irbit, 150 miles east of the 
Ural Mountains, where an annual fair is held. 
At the fair for this year high prices prevailed, 
largely due, it was said, to the whole world 
having adopted the American fashion of wear- 
ing furs on the outside instead of for linings, 
thus requiring better qualities. The blue fox 
is getting scarce, and a single skin commands 
about $50. White fox skins bring $6. Undressed 
sable skins sell for from $15 to $200 each, and 
between 50 and 100 such skins are required to 
make a jacket. Siberian furs include the skins 
of bears, gluttons, lynxes, elks, reindeer, stags, 
musk-deer, blue, silver and red foxes, sables, 
martens, minks, ermines, polecats, squirrels, 


wolves and wildcats. 
x AMERICAN TROPICAL LABORATORY.— 
One of the characteristics of modern scien- 
tific progress is the establishment of laboratories 
and observatories of various kinds at points 
where phenomena of great interest can best be 
studied, although such points may be remote 
from centers of human population and from 
ordinary lines of travel. Just now an effort is 
making to establish a scientific station at the 
Tortugas Islands near the coast of Florida. 
A considerable number of naturalists have 
expressed interest in the scheme. Some think 
it would be an excellent point from which to 
observe the migrations of birds; others that a 
biological laboratory established there would 
give rich results. It is pointed out that we 
now know more of the life of the Red Sea than 
we do of that of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, lying almost at our doors. 
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Zinc paint cracks; 
white lead chalks off. 


Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF Paint 


does neither. Guaranteed to wear 
for five years. 


PITTSBURGH Pyare Guass Co., General D 
ters. r Book of Paint Soot -4 
and Advice ieee) to 
PATTON PAINT €O., 
212 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





BRAIN-BUILDING. 
HOW TO FEED NERVOUS CASES. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to. insanity, and 
should be treated through feeding the brain and 
nerves upon scientifically selected food that re- 
stores the lost delicate gray matter. Proof of the 
power of the brain food Grape-Nuts is remarkably 
strong. 

“About eight years ago, when working very 
hard as a court stenographer, I collapsed physi- 
cally and then nervously, and was taken to the 
state hospital for the insane at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a strait-jacket, and 
I was kept in the worst ward for three months. 
I was finally dismissed in the following May, but 
did no brain-work for years until last fall, when I 
was persuaded to take the testimony in two cases. 
One of these was a murder case, and the strain 
upon my nervous system was so great that I 


would have broken down again except for the | 


strength I had built up by the use of Grape-Nuts. 
When I began to feel the pressure of the work 
on my brain and nerves, I simply increased the 
amount of Grape-Nuts and used the food more 
regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self again, and am 
healthy and happy. Iam sure thatif I had known 
of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble eight years 
ago I would never have collapsed, and this dark 
spot in my life woull never have happened. 
Grape-Nuts’ power as a brain food is simply 
wonderful, and I do not believe any stomach is so 
weak that it cannot dizest this wonderful food. 
I feel a delicacy about having my name appear in 
public, but if you think it would help any poor 
sufferer you can use it.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Michigz n. 

There are desserts and «desserts. The delicious, 
health-giving kind are told about in the little 
recipe book found in each package of Grape-Nuts. 
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or a complete outfit in “Silver 
Plate that Wears” will always 
prove acceptable as a gift 
or for personal use if it 
bears the trade-mark 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS: 


as the quality is so well 
known. Made in a 
great variety of 
Spoons, Forks and 
Fancy Serving 
Pieces. 


Pattern 


The 
**Avon"" 
(Patented) 
and is for sale by 
leading dealers 
everywhere. Send 
for catalogue No. 
Fg.-9. 


MERIDEN 


(International Silver. 
>o., Successor.) 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Look for our com- 
plete trademark — 


“Silver Plate that Wears 





FREE ~ AGENTS 

Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. | 

$2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid, Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, ic ER 4.Y. 
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foreign stamps, 10c.; 104 var. Bulgaria, 

alta, etc.,10c.; 200 var. "26e. ; 

500 var. $1.25 ; 1000 var. 
States, Joc.” 32-page list free. Sheets of stamps 

on approval at 650% discount. J. CROWELL 

“Ga? stamp co.. 143 Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Chills 


Painkiller “ 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 
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a x in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models high orase $9 to $15 
1901 & 92 Models best makes 67 to $10 


(MA all makes and x7. good as new #3 to 88. 

A Great Factory ora aes owe bar ay ’ 
on approval and lay’s tria 
Seuthour a cent in advance. 

VOLE taking orders 
for us. Write at once for bargain list and 
our wonderful special offer to agents. 

res, equipment, sundries, half price. 
AUTOMOBILES 2:50" = 
new and sec- 

ond hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and tyles. If interested write for Automobile Catalogue. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 23.50%: 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A Beautiful Imported 56-piece 


China Tea Set, 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, or Morris Chair, or Ladies 
Desk, or Chiffonier,or Dining Table, and 
























many other things too numerous to men- 

tion, with an order of 20 lbs. of our New 
rop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 lbs. Baking Pow- 

pa Pise. a Ib., or an assorted order of Teas and B. P. 


Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain Premium. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31-88 Vesey Street, New York. 








dress with the understand! and agreement that you 
can give it ten days’ free trial, put ittoevery test, and if 
= do not find it handsomer, stroneer, easicrriding, bct- 
requipped, better tires, hubs, hanrers, bearings, and 
higher grade than any bicycle you can 
y, other house in Chicago, at home or 
pA — Lew ~ roms ona ae pt — 


FOR OUR FREE ‘SPECIAL | BICYCLE 
CATALO 


the mo: 
new 1903 Sasel gents’ ites 
and children’s bicycles at prices so low as to rea 

startling, for everything in bicycle sundries and sup- 
ies, for the most astonishingly liberal offer ever 
eard of, mention Youth’s Companion and send to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. , "ni 


elsowhore f —y 
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Seothes 


or by mail from 


W ted fre t 
‘narcotic drugs. ‘THE TARRANT CO., 


narcotic drugs. 








Drink -@& 


Hires 


Rootbeer 


during the hot weather. It cools the 
blood, revives and refreshes, and en- 
ables you to overcome the exhaustion 
of heat as nothing else will. Itis pre 
eminently the great American temper- 
ance beverage for summer. 

A package mane five gallons. Sold every- 
where, or ay, mail for 25 cents. Beware of 
imitations. Patent Stopper Bottles for mak- 
ing Hires Rootbeer ,50 cents per dozen pints. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 
Malvern, Pa. 

















the Stomach 


Relieves nausea, headache, 
indigestion, constipation in 
the most effective way. 


50c. & #1, at druggists 


New York. 
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usually at an end. 


doll. 
doll which has been broken. 


Minerva Doll, such as we offered in The Companion of October 23, 1902. 
which is made of metal, artistically enameled, with natural flesh tints, and so strong that it cannot 
be broken. This head combines lightness and durability with the beauty of the costly French bisque 
It is possible that in the homes of some of our subscribers may be found a bisque or china 
To such we can furnish the Minerva Doll Head, separate from the 
body, which may be instantly adjusted to almost any doll. 
needed, measure the body across the top from shoulder to shoulder. 


Any selection of Minerva Doll Heads to the value of 80 cents given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new subscription, or sold at the following prices : 


THE MINERVA 


Unbreakable Doll’s 


When a doll with a bisque or china head is accidentally dropped on the floor, its usefulness is 
Not so, however, when the little mother is the possessor of the celebrated 


Head. 


This doll has a head 


To ascertain the required size of head 
Do not measure around body. 





























WITH HAIR AND GLASS EYES. 
Size, ae a zm 4 |s -| 6 7 | 8 
Price, 40c. 50c. 6oc. | '75¢c. goc. | $1.05 | $1.25 | $1.50 | $1. 75 
Width, inches,| 2% 3 3% 3% 3% 4% | 4% | 4% 56 
WITH ENAMELED HAIR: AND EYES. 

Size, a her 2: er iF 3 <i it 5 _ i 
Price, 25¢. 300. 35¢. 4oc. 45¢- 50c. 
Width, inches, 2% 234 3 3% 3% 4 























These will be sent post-paid, and safe delivery guaranteed. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








WHAT TO DRINK. 
E best time to drink water or 


H 
“nd other liquids in quantity is on 
\ yf : rising, an hour and a half be- 
. & ‘ fore luncheon and dinner, and 
mig 
Atl 







half an hour before retiring. 
Generally speaking, people 
do not drink water enough, or 
if they do, it is at the wrong 
time. Water may be taken at the close of a meal, 
but if many glasses are drunk with meals, dis- 
orders of digestion may follow. In fact, the desire 
to drink water copiously at meal-time is often 
an evidence of indigestion. Not more than two 
glasses of water or other liquid should be taken 
at meal-time, and practically no water should be 
drunk when soup is served. 

Hot water may be taken on rising and retiring 
for those who are sensitive to cold during the 
winter months. Hot water is soothing and quickly 
absorbed. It stimulates the secretion of bile, 
especially if the liver is repeatedly signaled by 
taking the water in sips. Cold water in the morn- 
ing is to be preferred if there is constipation. 

Pure water washes waste products from the 
system, but impure water, although it may be ren- 
dered safe by boiling, is of little use in removing 
waste from the system. The protracted use of 
hot water internally is debilitating, as is also its 
too free use externally. Ice-water, unless sipped 
slowly, retards digestion. Water that is refresh- 
ingly cool is best at all times when there is no 
good excuse or reason for the use of hot water. 

Milk may be taken with fish, fruit, eggs and 
cereals, but not with meat; and it should not be 
used as a beverage when vegetables are eaten. 
It should be sipped after any food in the mouth is 
swallowed. Coffee goes with meat, as do also 
cereal coffees and water. 

Tea may be taken with eggs and fish, but should 
not be taken with meat. The tannin of the-tea 
hardens the meat fiber. Water goes with every- 
thing, but is best taken in quantity on an empty 
stomach. Dyspepsia often begins in childhood, 
and is due to allowing children to drink too 
freely with their meals, especially children who 
are convalescing from diseases which affect the 
mucous membranes, such as measles, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and whooping-cough. 
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TEN DOLLARS A LETTER. 


hrough snow and ice for eighteen hundred 

miles is the trip of one Alaskan mail-carrier, 
who goes from Cook Inlet to Nome. The last 
boat leaves Nome about November 5th, and it 
takes the last mail Uncle Sam brings through the 
Aleutian Islands for six months. But just about 
New-year’s day—a returned Alaskan tells the St. 
Louis Republic—a midwinter mail starts north 
from Seattle. 

It is carried by the owner and operator of the 
enterprise, who runs a private mail service not 
recognized or promoted by the United States 
government. He collects letters from Seattle to 
Cook Inlet, making the trip on any vessel that is 
scheduled to stop at Sitka, Douglas Island, 
Juneau, and other points of importance along the 
coast. 

Only letters are carried, and these must be 
written on onion-skin paper, for bulk is the chief 
consideration, and, besides, the rate is so much a 
pennyweight. 

When Cook Inlet is reached, the letters are 
packed in tin boxes made to conform to the 
earrier’s body and fit into the lining of his coat. 
The carrier’s costume, from the fur cap to the 
boots, is exactly like that of the Eskimos, and the 
principal items in his outfit are matches, gun and 
ammunition. 

From Cook Inlet to Nome the trail runs eighteen 
hundred miles, and touches no man’s hut or dug- 
out. The carrier can make forty miles a day on 
snow-shoes. He has studied the country so thor- 
oughly that he knows when he shoots a bird and 
cooks it for dinner Tuesday, over a fire of scrubby 
brush, where, fifty miles ahead, he can find 
more game and fuel for the cooking of Wednes- 
day’s supper. After supper he crawls into a fur 
sleeping-bag, dropping off into a cozy snow-bank 
for a snooze through the darkest hours of the 
long night. 

The greatest obstacles are the torrents that 
flow too rapidly to freeze. The crossings are 
made at the narrowest places, and the carrier 
strips, makes a bundle of his clothes, throws it 
across or carries it on his head, and wading and 
swimming, he reaches the opposite shore and 
scrambles into his furs. 

In his tin pockets he carries a fortune, for the 
thinnest letter taken on the route costs the sender 





ten dollars. Usually but one trip is made each 
winter, but last season he broke the record by 
making two rounds, doing this by using dogs and 
a sled part of the way. His winter’s work netted 
him over two thousand dollars. 
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PRACTICAL MISSIONARIES. 


issionaries often find it necessary, if not to be 

masters of many trades, at least to have some 
knowledge of the practical details of daily life. 
An instance of this kind is given by Mr. Cousins 
in his ““Madagasear of To-day.” 


Soon after the dismissal of Mr. Lyall, the British 
agent, the queen began to show uneasiness at the 
growing influence of foreign ideas, and wished 
get rid of the missionaries. Messengers of the 
queen were sent to tell them that they had been a 
long time in the country, and it was now time for 
them to think of returning to their own land. 

The missionaries, alarmed at this message, 
answered that they had only begun to teach some 
of the elements of knowledge, and that very much 
remained to be imparted. They mentioned sundry 
branches of education, among which were the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, which had been 
already partially taught to some. The messen- 
gers returned to the queen, and soon came back 
with this answer: 

“The queen does not care much for Greek and 
Hebrew. Can you teach something more useful? 
Can you, for instance, teach how to make soap?” 

This was an awkward question to address to 
theologians, but after a moment’s pause Mr. 
Cameron said, “Give me a week to answer this 
question.” 

At the end of the week the queen’s messengers 
again appeared, and Mr. Cameron was able to 
present to them a bar of tolerably good white 
soap, made entirely from materials found in the 
country. This was an excellent answer; and the 
manufacture of soap was forthwith introduced, 
and is still continued to the present day, although 
no one would now venture to call the soap white. 

As a result of the making of this bar of soap 
the mission gained a respite of five years. 
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INVENTOR OF THE SCYTHE. 


[" rummaging among old papers a Lynn gentle- 
man has discovered the complete pattern of the 
American scythe, which was invented two and a 
half centuries ago by Joseph Jencks, an iron- 
worker of Saugus, Massachusetts. The invention 
of the scythe, says the Boston Record, is referred 
to in Lewis and Newhall’s “History of Lynn.” 


This scythe took the place of the English 
“bushwhacker” scythe, made of a piece of thin 
steel about eighteen inches long and three inches 
wide. Jencks more than doubled the length of 
the scythe, reduced its width to one and one-half 
inches, and stiffened it by welding a square bar 
on the back. 

The patent was, by an enactment of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, as follows: 

“May 23, 1665. Ittis ordered that Joseph Jencks, 
senr., and his assigns, only, shall haue liberte 

aunted to them to make that engine the said 

encks hath proposed to this Court for the more 
speedy cutting of grasse, for seven yeares, and 
that no inhabitant or other person within this 
jurisdiction during that time shall make or vse 
—= that kind of engine without license first 
obtained from the said Joseph Jencks, on the 
poenalty of five pounds for euery such engine so 
made or vsed, to be recouered at any Court in this 
2 alpen pan by the said Joseph Jencks, senr., or 

is assignes.” 
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A RETROSPECTIVE WISH. 


M: James Whitcomb Riley is said to be not at 
all selfish with his own literary material, and 
often tells, socially, an excellent story which does 
not thereafter appear in any form in his own 
literary work. 


“Two conmtey = Mr. Riley said not ee | 
880, “were called from their ef over a de 
playmate—a favorite dog—to eat their noonday 
meal. It was a chicken dinner, which the boys 
enjoyed with subdued gusto until the wish-bone 
was reached. Then the two boys broke the wish- 
bone solemnly, and the boy who got the longest 
piece was asked to tell what he had wished. 

“He said, ‘I jus’ wished ol’ Dick hadn’t a-died.’ ” 
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MUST BE EATEN. 


gentleman who was visiting some friends in 

New York noticed that the little girl in the 
family was eating some new sort of cereal prepa- 
ration. According to the New York Times, she 
seemed to eat, as Americans are said to take 
their pleasures, sadly. 


Don’t you like that, my dear?” inquired the 
en 


“Not pertic’ly,” replied the little maid. 

“Why do you eat it, then?” persisted the 
the ttl girl ed with h 

e e girl paused with her spoon on the 

ed ge of the bowl. 4 

“It’s got to be eaten,” she answered, gravely. 
“The groceryman gives mama a rag doll for every 
two packages she buys, and it’s got to be eaten 
every morning.” 
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NOTHING COULD COME BETWEEN 
THEM. 


*¢ Triendship is a beautiful and changeless thing,” 

said the chairman of the school board in the 
course of his address to the boys and girls of 
District Number Three. 


“Yes,” he continued, earnestly, “I hope you 
will ali cultivate and practise true friendship 
toward one another, children, and read the stories 
of the great friendships of sacred and profane 
history. Take the lives of David and Jonathan, 
Damon and Pythias, and Scylla and Charybdis 
for your patterns, my young friends, and you 
cannot go amiss!” 
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NOTHING OF THAT KIND. 


t would not do to question the occasional expres- 
siveness of slang after reading this anecdote, 
which comes from the New York Times: 


A woman with eight young children boarded a 
street-car, which was already comfortably filled. 
The conductor became a trifle impatient because 
it took the family so long to get aboard, and as 
the mother finally reached the top step and the 
car began to move, the conductor asked, with a 
suspicion of a smile: 

oat these all your children, madam, or is it a 
picnic?” 

“They are all my children,” returned the woman 
with a grim smile, “and I tell you it’s no picnic.” ” 











For Saving 
MONEY! 


THE 
BURDICK 
CASH 
REGISTER 


BAN kK. 


Desirable in every home. Pennies, nickels or 
es are dropped in the same slot, and the total 
automatically registered. Can be opened only at 
even dollars up to $10.00, when register returns to 
zero and repeats. Locks and unlocks automatical- 
ly. Steel construction throughout. Richly finished. 
Sent prepaid to any address in U. S. for $2.50. 
ooklet on aplication. 
THE BURDICK & DE BLOIS . CO., Hartford, Conn. 























DIXIELINE 


15 cts. or two 


SUMMER : 
WEAR. | 









for 25 cts. 


Collars yet 
designed are 
y J , LITTLE 
INDIAN’’ 
Make. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts. 


INCE the announce- 
mentofourreduced 









ready-made) at one- 
third reduction from our 
catalogue prs: per- 
fect in style, shape and 
workmansh} 


Su 4 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Siete i a 

ainy-Day, 
Breen y Skirts is the 
newest models, $3.34, 


former price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to 
$5. $10 Skirts reduced 
to $6.67. $12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, Travelling Dresses, etc. 
All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts, who are in a tion to make 
many helpful eugpentiene in the way of styles 
or combinations suit the taste or figure of 


e. 

Catalogue, samples and reduced price list will 

be sent free. Eve rment guaranteed to fit 

and please you. If it does not, send it back 

romptly and we will refund your money. Be sure 
o ask for Catalogue No. 10. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. ~ 














> No. 8. 

We will send No. 8 Picture, 
9%x11, without advertise- 
ment, with small catalogue 
for four cents in stamps. 


See that this 
trade-mark ison 





H. C. CURTIS & CO., 
421 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


all Collars and 
Cuffs you buy. 





















Mothers and fathers, do 
you realize that in order 
to maintain the perfect 
health of your children, 
they must receive the 
roper proportions of 
eat, bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and 
brain-building food? 


Shredded me 
Whole Wheat Biscuit 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
In providing it, you are supplying a food that properly 
and completely nourishes the whole body and that 
will make men and women with sound teeth 
strong bones, firm flesh, elastic muscles and 
good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of Your Grocer. 


Send for ‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Address 











Model 21; Price, $850; With Top, 5 


Electric Vehicles 


Nocomplications. Turn on power and 
steer. Electric brake. Drop postal for 





catalogue Many more models and 
prices. 
POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 











THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
HAFING and 


SUNBURN, 
and all Afflictions of the Skin. 
“A little higher in price, per 
haps, than worthless substitutes, 
but a reason for it.” Removesall 
odor of perspiration. Delightful 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
eipt of 2c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
‘ree. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 











Man will climb-te. any height 


> for the love” 


NABISCO Suga 


It is difficult to imagine anything 


more charming than 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 








with the fascinating flavors of Lemon, 

Chocolate, Cherry, Vanilla, 

berry, Raspberry or Mint. No 

matter what dessert or beverage you 
are going to serve you can get 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


in a harmonizing flavor. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Copyright, National Biscuit Company, 1903, 

































the comparatively shallow waters can 

churn themselves into impossible liquid 
hills and ridges at very short notice, lies 
Mariveles, in the Province of Bataan. 

And here one small tribe of Negritos lives 
high up among the mountains, in the depths of 
the forest. Dwarf-like in stature, the tallest 
men rarely exceeding four feet and three or 
four inches, they show many characteristics 
common to African negroes —the black skin, 
woolly hair and gleaming teeth of their larger 
race brothers. 

With no written language, no arts, no indus- 
tries even, except the continual smoking of large 
Manila cigars, in which men, women, children 
and babies in arms are strikingly proficient, they 
are barbarians pure and simple, but without 
malignity or cruelty. They are not fond of the 
Caucasian, but their shyness does not take 
the form of aggressive dislike. More or less sus- 
picious of every one not belonging to their own 
race, they regard as alien even the Filipinos, 
who in turn look upon the little black men with 
curiosity and rather contemptuous tolerance. 

Only about one hundred and twenty-five 
inhabit the mountain fastnesses of Mariveles, 
although more than twenty thousand are scat- 
tered throughout the entire archipelago. One 
might search the Bataan province for weeks 
without once seeing these shy little forest dwell- 
ers, or any trace of them, except the circular 
pathways worn in many woodland openings by 
their famous ‘‘circle dance,’’ often indulged in 
for hours at a time. 

‘They are expert at dodging invasion or scru- 
tiny. But Professor Worcester of the Philippine 
Civil Commission has spent at different times 
more than six years in the islands, tramping, 
studying tribes and trees, geology and fauna, 
until he knows them thoroughly; and among 
the fruits of his peaceful conquests may be 
counted the confidence of the Negritos. 

Several days of planning and arrangement 
were spent, even with his tact and their remem- 
brance of past favors and presents, 
messengers who spoke their language went to 
and fro, before the little men were induced 
to come down from their solitary heights near 
enough for us to reach them. 

A clearing in the forest three or four miles 
from the nearest Filipino village became their 
temporary headquarters, and we started out one 
windy, showery morning in a steam-launch, 
for the opposite side of the bay. Professor 
Worcester was by no means sure that they would 
really be there, as it rained several times during 
our passage over, and the unclothed Negritos 
especially dislike water on their skin. So fond 
are they of heat and dryness that they often 
make holes in the ground, burning fagots 
within until the depression is deeply filled with 
hot coals, when they lie down in -the happy 
warmth almost before the red has died out of 
the soft and fluffy ashes. 

How a few of them met us at the landing, 
accompanied by their best gong-beater, dancer 
and expert in chanting, who capered about us 
in amazing convolutions all the way up the wet 
and slippery trail to the opening of the wood, and 
how they performed there the celebrated dance, 
greeting us with their most distinguished per- 
formances, can only be hinted. All was but a 
prelude to the wedding, at which we were to 
be honored guests. 

No bride was in sight—she was discreetly 
hidden in far depths of the forest, it being 
opposed to Negrito etiquette for the coy lady to 
be ready for capture; she must be sought, and 
the more difficult in finding, and winning her 
out of her safe retreat, the more honor to the 
persistent wooer. No calm standing at wood- 
land altars by the bridegroom, waiting in 
satisfied confidence the certain approach of the 
bride and her maidens. The colorless methods 
of civilization have not yet modified at Mariveles 
the aboriginal idea that the bride confers a favor 
by. her acquiescence, and must be valiantly 
sénght and richly tempted to change her happy 
state for one of marital bondage. 

So the lady’s family scattered in many direc- 
tions through trees and undergrowth, while at 
length permission for the bridegroom to join in 
the hunt sent him off with agile bounds in 
another direction. What followed seems more 
like some old traveller’s tale of long ago than 
an actual sight witnessed within twenty miles 
of our Oriental capital, in the opening year of 
this century. : 

In due time ‘‘his’’ relatives and “‘hers,’’ 
Surrounding a crouching little figure modestly 
covered with a square of cotton print, appeared, 
slowly emerging from deeper forest vistas. ‘The 
bride was being coaxed forward by many ingen- 
lous devices, chief among which appeared to be 
the presents now and then scattered in her path 
by the eager bridegroom, who preceded, judi- 


we the wide harbor from Manila, where 


ciously selecting from his store of bribes one after 


while | 
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another as she en- | 
couraged him. by a 
coy acceptance of 
the last. And.in this 
deliberate method of 
progression the bri- 
dal party ultimately 
reached us in the 
clearing, heralded 
by the tom-tom and 
gong of the agile 
dancer. 

While a little woman, very slightly clothed 
herself, proceeded to invest the bride with the 
various articles of apparel strewn in the way 
by her suitor, every one else formed in lines 
facing one another. 

Suddenly the strongest man of the tribe rushed 
forward, picked the plump bride up bodily, and 
panting for breath, carried her up an inclined | 
plane of sticks to a railed platform high among 
the branches of an overhanging tree. 
made in the rudest way, but was strong enough | 
to hold them. Running swiftly down, he took | 
his place in the line, when the bridegroom, airily | 
attired in his own black skin and a kerchief on | 
his head, darted between the lines of waiting 
fellow tribesmen, each one of whom gave him | 
a stinging blow with a whip or a stick, passed 
them, sprang up the inclined plane, and joined 
his partner on the swaying platform. 

Clashing cymbals and shouts greeted this 
achievement; the circle dance began with 
renewed vigor, while the happy couple, crouch- | 
ing with locked arms, surveyed the scene from | 
aloft with cheerful approval. 

Thus we actually saw one of the wedding 
ceremonies most rarely witnessed in one of the 
few still remaining uncivilized tribes. Some 
zealous priest, penetrating the forest years 
before, had baptized the happy bride in her | 
extreme youth, and she now rejoiced in the | 
proud name of Apollonia, the sole relic of her | 
contact with the almost forgotten religion. 

The Negrito language appears to consist of 
grunts and inarticulate sounds only, but, such | 
as they were, good-bys followed us far down | 
the trail after this unusual day was over. The | 
babies, puffing at their long cigars, looked | 
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A NEGRITO WEDDING AT MARIVELES. 


By Mabel Loomis Todd. 


| 











solemnly on as we left them behind, and the | : 


|CANVAS WIGWAM. | 


faint sound of the tom-tom lasted until the 
nearer gurgle of the stream shut out the aborig- 


inal farewells. 
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A FIGUREHEAD. 


oman does not enjoy full political power in | 

the nation, and she is not the most power- 

ful maker of local history. But there is a spot 

where she is the real administrative tyrant, and 

this story, from the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
accurately locates the spot: 

Two men who had had many discussions as to 
the proportion of husbands who were masters of 
their homes, finally settled on a plan for deciding 
the matter. They were to start out with two) 
horses and a chicken. If the first man they met | 
proved to be the lord and master, he was to have 
one of the horses; if his wife was the ruler, he 
was to have the chicken. 

They had not gone far when they came upon 
a farmer, and they put the question to him 
immediately. Dropping his rake and stretching 
himself to his full height of six feet, he replied 
that he was “boss of everything for forty acres | 
around, and he would like to see the woman | 
who could order him in any way!” 

“Very well,’sir,’’ said one of the gentlemen, | 
“we are glad to find a man who is the actual head | 
of his home, and we are going to give you one of | 
these horses in appreciation. Which do you 
prefer, the sorrel or the white horse?” 

“Wa-al,” replied the farmer, “I don’t know | 


jest yet a spell which one on them is the best; | : 


they’re both right smart-looking. Kinder think 
1 like that sorrel.’ 

Then he edged off and went into the house. 
As he reappeared a window was raised hurriedly 
and a thin, clear voice called out: 

“John, you’d better take the white one!’’ 

The farmer began to look the animals over. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, with affected indifference, 
“I b’lieve I’ve changed my mind. I’ll take the | 
white horse.”’ 

“You most certainly will not!” said both | 
gentlemen at the same time. “You will take | 
the chicken.” 





& 
A SUBTLE COMPLIMENT. 


urely the daintiest and most graceful speeches 
are made by little girls. Virginia, an Indiana | 
child, went to the house of a neighbor where she | 
was acquainted only “by sight” to exhibit her 
new birthday doll. It was large and beautiful— 
arrayed in lovely pink hat, pink silk frock, 
pink hose and pink shoes. 

“Just her head’s new,” said little Virginia. | 
“She gets a new head ev’y time I have a birth- | 
day.” 

“Does she get a new name every time she gets | 
a new head, Virginia?” asked the prettiest | 
young lady in the family. 

“Yes’m,” answered Virginia. ‘“She’s got a) 
new name now. I named her for you.’’ 

“For me!” said the surprised young lady. 
“And what do you call her, Virginia ?’’ 

An indescribably sweet shyness spread over 
little Virginia’s face as she slowly replied: 

“I—don’t—know— your—name.” | 
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|The Latest 


INE Shoelaces are now used for 
making Bags, Belts, Neckties, 
Pillows, Purses, Hat Bands, Etc. 
We offer for this purpose, with full 
directions, the original Laces known 
as Mrs. Thayer’s. These fine Laces 
secure great brilliancy of effect. 
This new Art Work is easy to 
learn; thousands have become in- ? 
terested in its possibilities, and many 
are using it as a means for a liveli- 
hood. The Bag shown requires : 
32 Laces, the Belt, 10 Laces. 
Colors furnished: Black, White, Tan, 
Blue, Brown, Royal Purple and Red. # 
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Sufficient Laces for one Bag 
z and two Belts, any color, given 
only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 
. 10 cts. extra, postage included. 
Price go cts., post-paid. 
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| Al Tent for Boys. 


HIS tent is made after the 
style of an Indian wigwam. It 
is 6% feet high, 6 feet in diameter 
at the base, and large enough for 
camping purposes, affording ac- 
commodation for two boys. 
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The material is a strong, brown-colored drill, sufficient- 
= ly heavy to withstand an ordinary storm. It is quickly and 
easily pitched; six or seven saplings, which may be cut on 
the spot, furnish all the support that is necessary. 
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The Wigwam will be given to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, charges in 
+ either case paid by the receiver. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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will not be complete 
without Boston 
Chocolates. 


“Summer Box” 
“Golf Box” 

60 cts. lb.; 30 cts. half Ib. 
Dealers or by mail. 


Also Summer Souvenirs such 
as Chocolate Golf Figures, Golf 
Balls, Ping Pong, etc. 


| BOSTON CHOCOLATES 


For sale in fancy pack- 
ages appropriate to the 
season at all the leading 
summer resorts. . .. « 














Tf you do not find what 
you want, write us for 
prices by mail, 





Boston, Mass. 
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COLORADO SAFE 
— The Blue 
The delis htfal country of health-giving, Maht, dry air|| | & : - een 
Summer -Vacation cyer piece ol 

















or ne perfectly suited for gither rest est, ee 
seacaet tbo Agate Nickel. Steel 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. ntains No Poison 


int the os enamel. af egbetitutes are offered, write 
An ill Booklet y leading 


ustrated and other in printed Department 
sddreneing W,8, RNISRERN, Pant free ta afl persons eee a hecieam FG. ©O. 
assen, ic an- 
wpe -W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. ~4 74 ouns... 























WELCH S SEE *2 


Drink it for its deliciousness ; drink it for health. There is no 
other beverage like it, but Welch’s Grape Juice is not a mere 
beverage—it is food and drink in one. Welch’s Grape Juice 
has the natural, fruity, tart flavor of the grape. It is a true 
thirst quencher, It goes right to the spot and satisfies 
cen pe excessive drinking. Try it in lemonade. The 
rapes — absolute purity — quickness, carefulness 

an cleanliness in every step of the process, make 
Welch’s the best grape juice. 

3-oz. bottle by mail, 10c. Booklet with recipes, free. 

Ask your dealer for Welch’s. 


WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N.Y. 





















+7 be sure that the iron is thoroughly heated by a 
flame that quickly produces great heat without 
any objectionable features, use in your lamp 


Colonial Spirits, 


which is a pure, colorless, sweet-smelling liquid that 
burns with a hot, smokeless, odorless flame with- 
out a trace of sooty deposit. The only perfect 
fuel for spirit lamps. 

Colonial Spirits is in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should We 


u 
- to & it in F.4 t. us a line and we will ‘see that you are supplied. e 
also inel one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us name of your 
















BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, DETROIT. 








FELIS UI FL GLIGES 


bps Outfit we offer brings this art within reach 
of all. It is sold in the leading art stores of 
Boston at $5.00, and includes 1 large size double 
rubber Bulb with silk Net and long Tube; 1 rubber 
Union Cork; 1 Bottle with glass stopper and wire 
neck; 1 Alcohol Lamp with glass hood; 1 Platinum 
Point, 1 Cork Handle with Rubber Tubing; 2 
sheets of Impression Paper for transfer of designs; 
1 hinged-cover whitewood Box, with drop front, for 
Outfit. We also include a 24-page illustrated Book- 
let on Wood-Burning. This gives full description of 
tools, materials and new methods for decoration. 
The amateur will find this Booklet a most practical 
and helpful instructor. Many of the illustrations 
are full-page size. 


The complete Pyrography Outfit, with Instruction Book- 
let on Wood-Burning, given to Companion subscribers 
‘for one new subscription and $2.35 extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $4.25, post-paid. 
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Pyrography or Wood-Burning Outtfit. 


With many people in moderate circumstances it is impossible to assume the expense of a much 
needed vacation at the shore or among the mountains unless a little extra money can be 
secured. We know of many bright women who have more than covered the expense of such an 
outing by selling among the guests of the hotel or boarding-house dainty bitssof their own handiwork. 
The general desire to take home a souvenir of the summer trip is always present at such places, and 
is all that is needed to make quick sales of artistic work. 

Pyrography is one of the most fascinating forms of up-to-date fancy work. Its possibilities are 
almost unlimited. The commonest articles of every-day use, such as berry boxes, butter spatters, 
wooden bowls, bread boards, etc., may be transformed into things of real beauty by its aid. Leather 
in the form of sofa cushion, book cover or pen wiper is also a popular material for pyro decoration. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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